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ADVERTISEMENT. 


=" HIS tract is from the French of 

Philip Fermin, M. D. of Maeſtricht, 
publiſhed in 1778; and though it is not 
a direct literal tranſlation of the whole, it 
contains as much of Fermin's work as is 
neceſſary to give the reader a ſufficient 
view of the hiſtory, ſituation, climate, 
inhabitants, productions, commerce, &c. 
&c, to make him well acquainted with 
the place; the remainder of the French 
Treatiſe being taken up with the Author's 
reaſonings on the principles requiſite to 
form a good government, his remarks. on 
public and private credit, the nature of 
exchange, and his obſervations on the 
utility of colonies in general, which bear 
little or no relation to the colony of Su- 
rinam. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


HE colony of Surinam, ſituated in 
part of Dutch Guiana in South 
America, lies between five and ſeven de- 
grees of North latitude, extending one hun- 
dred miles along the coaſt, and is beyond 
contradiction the richeſt and moſt valuable 
colony belonging to the United Provinces, 
owing to the vaſt treaſures it continually 
pours into their ſcale of commerce. | 

The great quantities of proviſions and 
other commodities which the Dutch draw 
from it annually, is a very advantageous 
branch of commerce, as well in imports 
as exports, 

Upon the moſt accurate calculation, it 
has been proved, that every inhabitant of 
a colony furniſhes means of ſubſiſtence to 
four or five inhabitants of the mother 

B country; 
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country ; hence it follows, that each colo- 
niſt 1s as uſeful to the ſtate to whom he 
belongs, as five of its other members. 
Admitting then this progreſſion, the 5,000 
inhabitants of which the colony of Suri- 
nam conſiſts, become the ſupport of 


25, ooo inhabitants of the mother country. 


After ſuch advantages, how incumbent 
is it on the parent ſtate to ſupport and 
protect its colonies ? 

The colony of Surinam, very different 
from others, 1s pregnant with every thing 
advantageous to the commerce of a ſtate ; 
and though for ſome years paſt, owing to 
the inattention of the Dutch, it has rather 
been declining, it is in a very recoverable 
fituation ; and if properly attended to, 
was it in our hands, would in a few years 


. employ more ſhips, and produce a greater 


revenue to the Crown, than all the Britiſh 

Weſt India Iſlands united. | 
Theſe conſiderations have induced the 
Editor of theſe ſheets to lay before the 
Publick ſo much of Dr. Fermin's account 
of this valuable colony, as is neceſſary to 
an Engliſh reader. This Dr. Fermin re- 
ſided 


or SURINAM: 11 
ſided near ten years at Surinam, and 
ſpeaks throughout his treatiſe from his 
own knowledge. He has alſo pointed out, 
according to his own ideas, fome of the 
cauſes of its late decline, and hinted fuch 
remedies as he thinks will recover it. 


EHAP. bh 
Of the Conqueſt of the Colony of Surinam. 


ALTHOUGH the French claim! the 
. honour of having, in the year 1640z 
laid the firſt foundations of this colony, by 
erecting a fort on the Weſtern bank of the 
river of Surinam; it is certain; that beſides 
the ſettlement then made by the Spaniards 
or Portugueſe, who were afterwards driven 
off by the Indians, we find that the Eng- 
liſh, about 60 in number, under the 
directions of a Captain Marſhall, in the 
year 1634, poſſeſſed ſome houſes fenced 
round with palliſadoes, and were employed 
in the cultivation of tobacco, ſo as to 
form a ſmall colony ; but of which we 

have learned nothing ſince. 
B 2 It 
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It was not till ſix years afterwards, that 
the French undertook to ſettle in this 
country; but finding it unhealthy, on ac- 
count of the woods and marſhes, they 
preſently abandoned it, and with ſo much 
the leſs regret, as grubbing up the land 
coſt them much pains, and they were 
continually expoſed to the inſults of the 
native Indians. 
The Engliſh profited by their 3 

and made themſelves maſters of the con- 
tinent. In 1650, Lord Francis Willoughby 
ſent to Guiana a veſſel which anchored 
in the river Surinam, and was well re- 
ceived by the Indians. An alliance was 
made with them, and a ſettlement agreed 
upon. Three ſhips, one of 20 guns, 
were immediately freighted, and carried 
out a new colony of people, whom Lord 
Willoughby himſelf followed two years 

A 
This infant colony began to take its 
firſt form about the beginning of the 
year 1654: The French, driven out of 
Cayenne by the Indians, came, under the 
conduct of Monſieurs Braglione and Du 
| Pleſſis, 
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Pleſſis, and took refuge among the Engliſh 
at Surinam, who gave them a favourable 
reception. Theſe, who in number were 
about 3 50, and whoſe habitations ex- 
tended along the banks of the river, were 
principally employed in the culture of 
tobacco, and cutting of wood for the car- 
penter and joiner. 

Upon his return to England, Lord Wil- 
loughby, having obtained from Charles II. 
in conjunction with Laurence Hyde, ſe- 
cond ſon of the Lord Chancellor Hyde 
Earl of Clarendon, the full and entire 
property of the colony of Surinam, and 
that by virtue of letters patent, dated June 
2, 1662, continued to ſupport it as before, 
till about the year 1665; at which time 
there were about 4, ooo inhabitants, and 
40 or 50 ſugar plantations, ſituated along 
the river to the diſtance of about 30 miles 
from its mouth. The regency then was 
compoſed of a governor, his council, and 
the commonalty of the colony, ſubmit- 
ting to the general laws of England, 
with ſome particular regulations of their 


OWN... | 
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Theſe ſettlements, ſtill feeble and new, 
did not continue a long time in the 
poſſeſſion of the Engliſh. They had 
for neighbours and competitors, the 
Dutch, who were for a length of time 
eſtabliſhed upon the rivers Poumaron, 
Iſſequibo, and Berbice. The war which 
broke out between England and Holland 
in 1666, furniſhed the Engliſh with an 
opportunity of ſeizing firſt the poſts of 
Poumaron and Iſſequibo; but they could 
not make themſelves maſters of that of 
Berbice. It was a Major John Scot who 
commanded the Engliſh fleet, ſent upon 
this expedition by the governor of Bar- 
badoes. The French, who were alſo at 
war with the Engliſh at that time, pil- 
laged the colony of Iſſequibo, whoſe port 
however held out till the arrival of Mat- 
thew Bergenaer, governor of Berbice, at 
the head of a detachment of his garriſon 
and ſome negroes of the weſtern country, 
who, having driven out the Engliſh, took 
poſſeſſion of this colony : at the beginning 
of the following year, 


On 
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On the other hand, the people of Zeland 
equipped three ſhips of war and fome 
ſmaller veſſels, put 300 choſen ſoldiers on 
board, and ſent them to attack the Eng- 
liſh ſettlements on the coaſt of Guiana, 
This ſquadron failed in the month of De- 
cember, 1666, under the command of Cap- 
tain Abraham Crynſſen ; and the troops 
were under the command of Captains P. J. 
Lichtenberg and Maurice de Rame, 

On the 26th of February, 1667, the 
ſhips that took the Engliſh. flag entered 
the river Surinam, and proceeded till they 
were under the cannon of the fortreſs ; 
but G. Biam, who commanded in the ab- 
ſence. of the governor, perceiving they 
were ignorant of the fignals of their na- 
tion, fired upon them. Crynſſen, after 
having hoifted the Dutch flag, returned 
it with a general broadſide of his ſqua- 
dron, and landing his troops immediately, 
eaſily made himſelf maſter of the fortreſs, 
which was obliged to eapitulate, being in 
a defenceleſs ſtate, and 600 men from 
different n whom the governor 


'B 4 expected, 
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expected, not aſſembling in ſufficient time 
- for his relief, 

The terms granted to the inhabitants 
were, the enjoyment of their property, on 
their taking the oaths of allegiance to the 
States of Zeland. But all the effects of 
the governor Willoughby, and other ab- 
ſent Engliſh, were confiſcated. The gar- 
riſon ſurrendered priſoners of war, and 
the inhabitants were immediately put un- 
der a contribution of one thouſand quin- 
tals of ſugar. They were obliged to leave 
their arms in the fortreſs, where the flag 
of the Prince of Orange was hoiſted in 
the afternoon, as a ſignal of conqueſt. 
Captain de Rame was left governor of 

Paramaribo, with a garriſon of 120 men, 
and 15 pieces of cannon, and they gave 
the citadel the name of Zelandia. They 
haſtened to put it into a ſtate of defence, 
to repair the breaches, and conſtruct 
new works, and furniſhed it with pro- 
viſions and ammunition for ſix months. 
This done, they put their ſpoils on board a 
veſſel, to the value of more than 34,000 /. 
ſterling, and conveyed it to Zeland. 


After 
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After this fortunate expedition, in 
which they loſt only one man, Crynſſen 
departed with his fleet, and ſailed to the 
rivers Poumaron and Iſſequibo, where the 
Engliſh who had ſeized them the' year 
before were diſlodged in their turn by 
the governor of Berbice, who ſurrend- 
ered theſe two ports to Crynſſen, on 
being paid the expences he had been at on 
the occaſion. Crynſſen left Enſign Baer- 
landt in the firſt, and a Mr. Sael in the 
ſecond, with ſufficient garriſons. 


Thus having ſettled every thing, and 
given all neceſſary orders, Crynſſen failed 
for the iſland of Tobago, which the 
French had deſerted, after having driven 
out the Engliſh, burnt their fort, de- 
ſtroyed their habitations, and ravaged 
their lands. The Indians frightened, and 
out of condition to defend their country 
_ againſt theſe ſtrangers, had retired into 
the woods, without daring to appear. 
Being aſſured however of the friendſhip of 
the laſt comers, through an Indian whom 
they met with on the ſhore ; they entered 
into 
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into a kind of commercial alliance with 
them, | 

The Zelanders having taken poſſeſſion 
of this ifland, employed the priſoners they 
brought from Surinam to repair the fort; 
where they placed a guard of 25 men, 
under a Serjeant, with four or five pieces 
of cannon, to keep the iſlanders in awe, 
who were in fact reduced to a very ſmall 
number; and after viſiting other parts of 
the iſland, which preſented an equal pic- 
ture of defolation, this little victo- 
rious fleet returned to the Ifles, where 
joined by that of M. de Ia Barre, the 
French governor of Cayenne, it engaged 
the Engliſh near the ifland of Nevis, ſeized 
or deſtroyed moſt of their ſhips in New 
England; and returned to Zeland Jaden 
with its ſpoils, 

During ' theſe conqueſts, peace was 
ſigned at Breda the laſt day of July in 
this year; but before the news could ar- 


rive in America, the Engliſh were de- 


ſirous again to try their fortune, and to be 
revenged of the French and Dutch. Great 
Was 
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was the alarm when it was heard that a 
formidable fleet had failed under the com- 
mand of Sir John Hermans; for the 
Dutch feared his deſign was to take the 
new colony, and that the ſhips ſent from 
Zeland, laden with proviſions and am- 
munition, would fall into his hands. 

Hermans's ſquadron, conſiſting of ſeven 
ſhips of war and three frigates, with 
1,200 men, ſailed from Jamaica, firſt to 
Cayenne, of which they ſoon became maſ- 
ters, and as it was then pretended through 
the treachery of a Dutchman, who was 
perfectly well acquainted with thoſe lati- 
tudes. However, let the caſe be as it might, 
the French were ſurprized, and had harely 
time to retire to Surinam, ta the number 
of about 200, under the command of the 
Chevalier de Lezy, governor of the ifland, 
and where the Engliſh found, only women 
and children. 

Hermans, not judging it to be the in- 
tereſt of his country to keep poſleflion of 
this colony, which he ſhauld ſoon be 
obliged- to deſert, ſtaid only fifteen days, 
durin 5 which - time he pillaged the place, 

put 
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put aboard his veſſels the artillery; arms, 
ammunition, and proviſions, deſtroyed 
the plantations, and on his leaving it, ſet 
fire to all the buildings. 

In the month of October, Hermans 
proceeded to the river Surinam, and 
made his way up as high as the fortreſs. 
Their landing was diſputed, but ineffec- 
tually. The Chevalier Lezy, governor of 
Cayenne, on his arrival there, had given 
the governor of Surinam notice that in 
all likelihood he would be attacked, and 
generouſly offered his aſſiſtance, which was 
thankfully accepted. The Engliſh, having 
cleared the paſſage in ſpite of every op- 
poſition to the contrary, attacked the fort- 
reſs, which made a reſolute reſiſtance from 
morning till four in the afternoon ; the 
beſiegers however carried their point by 
- numbers, after having loſt a great many 
men. 

The Chevalier de Lezy and his people 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves extremely upon 
this occaſion; and had it not been for the 
treachery of the major of the fortreſs, who 
opened a door to the beſiegers, the 

Engliſh 
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Engliſh would have been forced to a diſ- 
- graceful retreat. The governor, incenſed 
at the cowardice of part of his troops, put 
himſelf at the head of the French, and 
thoſe ſoldiers who were faithful to him, 
in order to repulſe the enemy; they were 
however reduced to capitulate with the 
conquerors, and ſurrender themſelves 
priſoners of war. Hermans extolled his 
bravery and that of the French, and de- 
clared, that had Cayenne been as well 
defended, it would not have changed its 
maſter. -.. 

Such is the French account taken from 
Le P. Labat, or the Voyages of the Che- 
valier des Marchais; but the Dutch ac- 
count, without mentioning the treachery 
of the fort-major, relates ſimply, that 
having ſtood on the 17th a violent fire 
from the enemy's artillery, which had 
diſmounted nine pieces of cannon, broken 
the fences, deſtroyed” the intrenchments, 
and formed a breach, through which ten 
men in front might enter, the garriſon, 
which had already loſt 24 men, killed or 
wounded, was obliged to capitulate; but 
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whilſt a council of war was holding for 
that purpoſe, the Engliſh got over the 
wall; and made themſelves maſters of the 
fortreſs, which they immediately proceeded 
to pillage. 

Near 500 inhabitants, the greateſt part 

nghſh or Jews, whoſe ſugar plantations 
— four miles up the river, ſaw their 
mills, to the number of 3o, pulled down 
or blown up. After a ſtay of about three 
weeks, Hermans returned triumphant to 
Barbadoes, where he landed his priſoners, 
with the governor de Rame, and enſign 
Colve, whom General Willoughby, go- 
vernor of that iſland, tranſported ſoon after 
to Martinico, having in the interim re- 
ccived certain intelligence of the peace 
being ſigned. 

Three days afterwards governor Wil- 
loughby ſent his fon Henry, with a ſhip 
of war and three merchant veſſels, to Suri- 
nam, to perſuade the Engliſh there ſettled | 
to quit that colony, and go to Antigua and 
Montſerrat with their property; declaring 
thoſe to be rebels- who refuſed to obey 


him, ſince he knew that the colony, by 
4 virtue 
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virtue of the peace, was reſtored to the 
Dutch, which was in fact the caſe; and 
in June, 1669, by order of the court of 
London, all the Engliſh, as well whites 
as Negroes, to the number of 1,200, 
were tranſported to the iſland of Jamaica. 

After a ſecond long war between the 
Engliſh and the Dutch, the property of 
Surinam was again confirmed to the States 
General, by the treaty of Weſtminſter, 
ſigned Feb. 9, 1674. 

In the year 1679, Heinſius, governor of 
Surinam, and the principal perſons inte- 
reſted in that colony, ſent a petition to 
the States, imploring aſſiſtance againſt the 
Indians, who, jealous to ſee their country 
governed by Europeans, whom they con- 

fidered only as uſurpers, had killed and 
maſſacred all the whites that had the miſ- 
fortune to fall into their hands. In con- 
ſequence of this application, 150 men 
were ſent m January, 1680; a number 
thought ſufficient to = the ravages of 
the Indians. 

During theſe things, the province of 
Zeland, tired of the trouble and expence 


of 
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of ſupporting and protecting this colony, 
ceded it, in July, 1682, to the Dutch Eaſt 
India company, for the ſum of 21,666 /. 
ſterling, which was ratified by the States 
General in the January following. The 
company however having taken poſſeſſion, 
reſolved ſome months after, dreading like- 
wiſe that the expences of ſupporting this 
colony would exceed the advantages they 
ſhould draw from it, ſold one third part 

of it to the city of Amſterdam, and an- 
other third to a M. Corneille d'Aerſens, 
Lord of Sommelſdyk, who, with the Eaſt 
India Company, thus formed the ſociety of 
Surinam. 

Theſe three co-proprietors became equal 
ſharers in the adminiſtration of the co- 
lony, the ſovereignty of which was never- 

theleſs reſerved to the States General. 
But M. de Sommelſdyk ſtipulated on his 
part to go to Surinam as governor, with- 
out any expence to the ſociety, but that 
of a certain quantity of wines and gro- 
cery to be annually ſent him; with 
this expreſs condition however, that if 
his conduct was difapproved of by the 
coloniſts, 
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coloniſts, he ſhould be liable to be re- 
called; but if he gave ſatisfaction, his 
next heir after his death, provided he was 
judged capable, ſhould have the govern- 
ment in preference to any other, if not, 
the perſon next in ſucceſſion. This agree- 
ment, with certain other ſtipulated articles, 
was executed by the parties May 21, 
1683. 


CHAP. Il. 


The Hiſtory of the Government of M. de 
Sommelſdyk, and bis tragical End. 


N conformity to one of the articles bf 
the conditions entered into by the 
three co-proprietors of the colony of Su- 
rinam, M. de Sommelſdyk went as go- 
vernor to this continent. They allowed 
him, in confequence of his going, 300 ſol- 
diers, under the command of three cap- 
tains, with an appointment of 800 “ flo- 
rins each annually ; four lieutenants, at 
400 florins each, two enſigns at 315 o- 
C rins, 


* One florin is equal to 20d. Engliſh, 
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coloniſts, he ſhould be liable to be re- 
called; but if he gave ſatisfaction, his 
next heir after his death, provided he was 
judged capable, ſhould have the govern- 


ment in preference to any other, if not, 

the perſon next in ſucceſſion. This agree- 
ment, with certain other ſtipulated articles, 
was executed by the parties May 21, 
1683. 


CHAP. II. 


The Hiſtory of the Government of M. de 
Sommelſdyk, and bis tragical End. 


N conformity to one of the articles of 
the conditions entered into by the 
three co-proprietors of the colony of Su- 
rinam, M. de Sommelſdyk went as go- 
vernor to this continent. They allowed 
him, in confequence of his going, 4300 ſol- 
diers, under the command of three cap- 
tains, with an appointment of 800 * flo- 
rins each annually ; four lieutenants, at 
400 florins each, two enſigns at 315 flo- 
C rins, 


One florin is equal to 20d. Engliſh, 
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rins, and twelve ſerjeants at 3 florins, 3 
ſtivers + a week, leaving the choice of the 
officers to him. 

The new governor ſet off the 3d of 
September, 1683, for Surinam, where he 
arrived the 24th of November following. 

In the beginning of the year, he eſta- 
bliſhed, to the ſatisfaction of the inhabi- 
tants, a council of regency, and one of 
juſtice. He enacted many uſeful laws to 
render the colony. flouriſhing. Among 
others, he forbade the marriage of the white 
inhabitants with the black ſlaves, and any 
great familiarity with them; he repreſſed 
alſo the cruelty of many towards their 
ſlaves, in ordaining for the future that 
no one ſhould have the right of maiming 
or puniſhing with death, but' that ſuch 
as deſerved ſuch puniſhment ſhould be 
delivered over to juſtice. He kept this 
up with the moſt rigid equity, and paſſed 
his judgments without any reſpect to per- 
ſons; inſomuch that he once ordered a a 
chief of the Indians to be beheaded for 
murdering one of his three wives. 

| We 
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We muſt do him the juſtice to ſay, 
that he governed the colony for ſome 
years to the ſatisfaction of the inhabit- 
ants. His character was that of noble 
and generous; he was particularly attached 
to religion, and much eſteemed by the 
pious; he was popular and liberal to 
every one, but he deteſted licentiouſneſs, 
and repreſſed libertiniſm. He was hated 
however by the ſoldiers, accuſtomed to 
debauchery and idleneſs, becauſe he made 
them work on the fortifications. 

Various accuſations were ſent to the 
States General againſt him, doubtleſs at 
the inſtigation of people who could not 
ſuffer things, which had fallen into great 
diſorder under a Zeland government, 
ſhould be put upon a better footing by 
M. de Sommelſdyk, whom they reported 
as rough and ſevere. In ſhort, the de- 
pravity of the planters was ſuch, that 
they knew not even the names of right 
or juſtice. 

Among other things laid to his charge, 
they accuſed him of being too flow to 
create tribunals of juſtice and police; but 
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this was owing to a want of proper people 


to ſuperintend ; for on his arrival, the 
town of Paramaribo conſiſted only of 30 
houſes, the greateſt part of which were 
taverns or publick houſes, the few reſerved 
being the refidence of the commandant 
Verboom, the receiver, and two or three 
others occupied by the officers of the gar- 
riſon and their wives; for as to the plan- 
tations, they were under the adminiſtration 
of directors, the major part of whom were 


Engliſh. 
They charged the Governor alſo with | 


taxing the inhabitants improperly and un- 


_ juſtly, 


During the war which the Governor 
maintained againſt the native Indians, he 
was ever careful to defend the colony 
againſt the incurſions and ravages of theſe 
people by intrenchments proper to cut off 
the paſſage ; and the different expeditions 
which he ſent out from time to time were 
always attended with the happieſt ſucceſs. 
The deſtruction of many of their habi- 


tations led three of theſe nations, known 


by the names of Caraibes, Waroes, and 
Arowalls, 
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Arowalls, to conclude a peace, on con- 
dition that they ſhould enjoy a perfect 
liberty, and not be any more reduced to 
ſlavery, This peace, which was followed 
by that of another neighbouring nation of 
Indians, gave place to many other arrange- 
ments relative to the well-being of the 
colony. | wet 

The Governor eſtabliſhed ſeveral depart- 
ments, as well for the adminiſtration of the 
government, as for the particular intereſt 
of the inhabitants. Whilſt he was employed 
in theſe falutary meaſures, he unfortu- 
nately. raiſed, in 1688, a ſedition among 
the ſoldiers that coſt him his life, 

The principal cauſe of this revolt was a 
delay of the ſhips which were expected 


from Holland with proviſions for the gar- 


riſon. In conſequence of this, the Gover- 
nor was obliged to reduce the common 
allowance of the ſoldiers, who on this 
account refuſed to work on the fortifi- 
cations. The Commandant Verboom, 


who was beloved by the troops, did. his 


beſt to appeaſe them with good words, 


but it did not continue long, 
C 3 Two 
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Two days after, on the 19th of July, 
when the Governor and Commandant were 
walking in an orange grove, eleven of 
theſe ſeditious fellows, half drunk, came 
up to the Governor armed with loaded 
muſquets, and demanded, with great arro- 
gance, a larger allowance of proviſions ; 
and on his drawing his ſabre to intimidate 
the mutineers, they fired at him all together, 
and laid him dead on the ſpot. The 
Commandant received alſo a wound, of 
which he died the ninth day. 

After this aſſaſſination, the rebels made 
themſelves maſters of the fortreſs Zelan- 
dia, put the officers under an arreſt, ſeized 
the magazine, furniſhed themſelves with 
ammunition and proviſions, and increaſed 
to the number of 150 men; when having 
elected for Colonel a German trumpeter, 
they added a Captain, a Lieutenant, an 
Enſign, an Adjutant, and four lower of- 
ficers. In ſhort, they took an oath of 
fidelity to their Chief, and promiſed to 
defend him to the laſt mo of their 


blood. 
About 
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About five in the evening, the body of 
the unfortunate Governor was interred in 

the fortreſs with a great deal of pomp. 
The news of this tragical event being 
brought to the members of the Council 
diſperſed upon the rivers Cottica and Com- 
mewyn, each one in his diviſion gave 
neceſſary orders to the officers of the mi- 
litia to aſſemble, at the plantation Wiam- 
pibo, about a mile above the fortreſs, all 
the inhabitants of the plantations, as well 
as the ſeveral detachments of ſoldiers who 
occupied the neighbouring poſts. The 
Counſellors being there arrived on the 
23d, reſolved to write a letter to the Com- 
mandant Verboom, (to whom they teſ- 
tified at the ſame time their extreme grief 
on the death of the Governor, and the 
wound he himſelf had received), inform- 
ing him of the meaſures they had taken, 
in conjunction with the inhabitants, to 
put an immediate ſtop to this dreadful 
revolt; but preferring the modes of mild- 
neſs and moderation, wiſhed to know if 
the mutineers would perſiſt in their rebel- 
lion, or whether they would ſurrender to 
C 4 the 
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the diſcretion of the Council, who were 
ready to liſten to them, ſending them for 
this purpoſe a ſafe conduct for their de- 
puties. 

In conſequence of this, three deputies 
were diſpatched, commiſſioned to demand 
conſent to a certain agreement which the 
rebels wanted the Commandant, the offi- | 
cers, and inhabitants of Paramaribo, to 
enter into; namely, to engage to pay them 
3,500 florins on their leaving the colony, 
on board the Salamander ſloop, which they 
had ſeized for that purpoſe, The depu- 
ties of theſe rebels propoſed to the Coun- 
ſellors that they ſhould ſend commiſſioners 
to the fortreſs to regulate theſe terms, or 
give them a letter to the ſame effect: but 
they anſwered politely, ſaying, there was 
no occaſion for this, as the garriſon had 
already agreed with the Commandant and 
the other officers, Indeed, the Council 
were very well pleaſed with the determi- 
nation of the rebels to leave the country; 
and their deputies, who had met with a 
good reception, returned contented with 
this anſwer, though it was not a poſitive 

6 promiſe 
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promile on the part of the Council, whq 
however continued to take every neceſſary 
ſtep to convince the e rebels of 
their acquieſcence. 

The Commandant verboom was obliged 
to grant them a general pardon, with the 
full liberty of leaving the colony or conti- 
nuing there as they pleaſed: but the Coun- 
cil did not think themſelves bound to give 
their entire approbation ; and finding 
themſelves maſters of the river, where 
there were collected many veſſels ſuffici- 
ently equipped and armed to aſſiſt the 
inhabitants againſt the rebels, they only 
waited till they had embarked on board 
the Salamander ſloop, to notify their ul- 
timate determinations, which were to.except 
out of the general pardon thoſe who had 
fired upon the Governor and Command- 
ant, and whom they meant to demand, 
in order to puniſh them according to their 
genres, 

The rebels were thunderſtruck at this 
news; but finding themſelves ſurrounded 
by the veſſels on board of which the Coun- 
cil and the militia had embarked, they 

determined 
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determined to give up the guilty, to the 
number of eleven, who were conducted 
to the fortreſs the 3d of Auguſt following, 
and there executed; three having been 
condemned to be broken on the wheel, 
and the reſt to the g1bbet. The remain- 
der left the continent. | 


CHAP. III. 


Further Events of the Colony, 


As ſoon as the ſociety in Holland was 

informed of the tragical end of M. de 
Sommelſdyk, they offered the government 
to his ſon M. de Chatillon, who took the 
name and ſeignory of Sommelſdyk, but 
who was too ſenſible of the cataſtrophe of 
his father to accept the government. On 
his refuſal, it was offered to M. John de 
Scherpenhuizen, who failed for Surinam in 
1689, with a reinforcement of troops and 
a freſh ſupply of ammunition and pro- 
viſions. M. de Chatillon however em- 
barked in the ſame tranſport, to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of what his father left, 


On 
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On his arrival at Surinam, the new 
Governor found the greateſt confuſion. 
The fortifications were in the worſt con- 
dition. Diſorder reigned among the troops, 
and violent debates alienated the reſpective 
members from each other, as well in the 
political government as in the eccleſiaſtic; 
ſo'that there was ſuch a general overthrow 
in civil affairs as required an 1mmediate 
and efficacious remedy. | 

To increaſe the embarraſsment, - the 
States General were then at war with 
France; ſo that the Governor's firſt care 
was to put the colony in a ſtate of de- 
fence ; but ſcarcely had he begun his 
work, when, on the 6th of May, a fleet of 
nine ſn1ips of war and a bomb-catch ap- 
peared before it, 

The enemy, with a view of ſurprizing 
the colony, ſeized firſt a veſſel Which lay 
as a guardſhip at the mouth of the river; 
but another guard, nearer and more con- 
cealed, having given ti nely notice, a coun- 
cil of war was held, and falutary arrange- 
ments made for a vigorous defence. 


For 
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For this purpoſe, ſeveral merchant veſ- 
fels, which lay in the road, were ranged 
with ſome barks on the ſide of the fortreſs 
Zelandia to cover the town of Paramaribo, 
whilſt other merchant veſſels were poſted 
at the mouth of the river Commewyne to 
impede an entrance. At the ſame time, 
the neceſſary preparatives were made to 
defend the fortreſs. The inhabitants took 
arms, and every ſtep was taken to meet 
the enemy firmly. 

In ſhort, the French fleet, followed by 
the guardſhip which they had taken, and 
feveral flat boats, anchored, but out of the 
reach of the cannon of the fortreſs. Pre- 
ſently a letter was ſent by an Indjan from 
M. du Caſſe, admiral of the fleet, to M. de 
Chatillon, addreſſing him as Lord of Su- 
rinam, and expreſſing how happy he was to 
meet ſo gallant a man in that colony, &c. 
But this gentleman, though ſtill young, 


had too much good ſenſe to be ſeduced 


by theſe fine compliments; and conceiving 
this flattering letter to be no other than 
a trick. of the enemy to bring him over 
to their intereſt, ſent no kind of anſwer. 

| Du 
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Du Caſſe, fruſtrated in his attempt, 
next determined to ſend a ſloop with a 
white flag to the fortreſs, apparently with a 
deſign to make nn and ſummon 
it to ſurrender. 

The Governor, on his part, judging it 
proper to conceal from the enemy their 
bad ſituation, gave the ſloop a full diſ- 
charge of the artillery, which obliged it to 
retire in the greateſt diſorder. 

Sunday, the 8th of May, the fleet ad- 
vanced nearer the fortreſs, and began to 
bombard it, but without doing the leaſt 
damage that day. The next day the Go- 
vernor doubled his poſts, and placed an 
advanced guard on the river in ſhip boats 
to watch the motions of the enemy. But 
Du Caſſe, who dared not to expoſe him- 
ſelf by advancing his fleet during the day 
light, profited however by the obſcuri- 
ty of the night and the tide, and thug 
ranged himſelf in order of battle under 
the cannon of the fortreſs, without 
being perceived. And ſuddenly they an- 
nounced their arrival by the fire of their 
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guns, and by the redoubled cries of, Long 
live the King of France. 

The Dutch did not delay to anſwer them 
by a continued fire from their artillery. 
The action was ſmart, and kept up for 
more than two hours. In ſhort, the enemy, 
ſeeing but little proſpect of ſucceſs, cut 
' their cables and fell down the river with 
the beginning of the tide. : 

The Dutch had'not upon this occaſion 
more than ſeven or eight men wounded ; 
but the loſs of the French muſt have been 
more conſiderable, for a number of dead 
bodies and many pieces of wrecks were 
ſeen floating upon the river, 

Tueſday morning, the 1oth, the French 
fleet was ſeen without flags and in great 
diſorder cloſe to the river banks, within 
reach of the cannon of the fortreſs. They 
even ſent ſome ſoldiers in boats in ſight of 
the enemy to take up the anchors they 
had left; and the troops, who were ex- 
ceedingly fatigued, were there permitted to 
take repoſe. 

As they had not yet given the ſignal to 


the veſſels that guarded the mouth of the 
river 
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river Commewyne, to inform them that 
all was well, it was in this interval that 
M. de Chatillon, who during the action 
commanded the artillery, and who with 
his valet de chambre had loaded the can- 
non to give the ſecond ſignal, was dange- 
rouſly wounded in the face and hands, by 
the piece going off too ſoon, to the great 
regret of all the inhabitants of the colony 
he had fo bravely defended ; but he hap- 
pily recovered in a ſhort time. 

The ſame day the French bomb veſſel 
advanced afreſh, and threw bombs till 
midnight, but without the leaſt effect. 
Wedneſday the enemy were buſied in re- 
pairing their ſhips, and making ſuch diſ- 
poſitions as ſeemed to announce their 
early departure. The Dutch however 
were not leſs upon their guard, and were 
conſtantly ſending out ſmall veſſels to 
watch the motions of the enemy, 

The 12th in the morning, news was 
received that the French had dropped 


down to the mouth of the river Com- 


mewyne, with a deſign of making their 
way up into it. Upon this, orders were 
4 given 
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given for five merchant ſhips to lie by 
well equipped with men and ammunition; 
and two fire-ſhips. On board one of theſe 
ſhips, the governor embarked himſelf, in 
order to attack the enemy, who, ſeeing 
another fleet of Dutch merchantmen in the 
river Surinam, and fearing they ſhould fall 
within two fires, determined in the night 
on a precipitate retreat, ſo that in the 
morning they were entirely out of fight. 
This happy deliverance ſpread joy in every 
face; and the inhabitants returned to their 
plantations, after having promiſed to con- 
tribute all in their power, when neceſſary, 
to the ſafety and defence of the colony. 
About ſeven years after, they were 
threatened with a new attack, on the part 
of M. de Gennes, admiral of a numerous 
French fleet, who were, in 1696, at the 
iſland of Cayenne, the governor of which, 
M. de Ferole, would have accompanied 
him in this expedition, with part of his 
garriſon; but being apprized by ſome In- 
dians lately arrived from Surinam, that 
two large Dutch men of war of 70 guns 
each were ready to ſail, the French did 
not 
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not judge it expedient to put their enter- 
prize at that time into execution. 

War being again broken out with France, 
who knew now more than ever the im- 
portance of the colony of Surinam, be- 
come very flouriſhing in a few years; their 
admiral James Caſſard was permitted to 
pay it a viſit, His firſt attempt was in 
the month of June, 1712, and without 
ſucceſs ; but four months after, returning 
with a fleet of eight ſhips of war, ſeven 
ſloops, and thirty flat bottom boats man- 
ned with 3,000 men, he determined to put 

the colony under contribution. 

M.,. John de Goyer, who was governor 
at that time, being informed of his ar- 
rival at the mouth of the river, fired a ſig- 
nal of alarm ſummoning all the inhabit- 
ants, as well thoſe of the plantations as 
troops, to take up arms and oppoſe their 
entrance; but the coloniſts were too late 
in their operations, and the French began 
to make a deſcent with 3 50 men, on the 
roth of October, in ſeven flat bottomed 
boats, who landed in a plantation oppo- 
ite the fortreſs, Y 
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The next morning the French General 
wrote to the governor, making propoſi- 
tions of capitulation ; adding, that in caſe 
of refuſal he hoped to make * maſ- 
ter of the colony. 

The people, not willing to ſubmit to 
theſe conditions, determined to oppoſe the 
enemy ; but whilſt they were making the 
neceſſary preparations, the French ſpread 
themſelves in the principal works, and 
ſeized ſome of the neighbouring planta- 
tions belonging to the town of Paramaribo. 

The inhabitants, on their part, under 
the orders of their chief, as well as the 
garriſon, although determined to defend 
their lives and property, ſeeing themſelves 
too inferior in point of force to the ene- 
my, to make any long reſiſtance, parti- 
cularly as both the fortifications and troops 
were in bad condition, were obliged to 
capitulate, in order to avoid a greater 
misfortune. The articles were ſigned on 
the 27th of October, after a ſiege of 17 
days, and were no other than to engage' 


to pay within 15 days a contribution of 


I5,c00 hogſheads of ſugar, or its va- 
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lue at one penny halfpenny per pound: 
this contribution to be annual, in caſe 
they came annually to demand it. All 
things being thus amicably ſettled, the 
French fleet left the river on the 6th of 
December, carrying with them, in pro- 
viſions and bills of exchange, about 
51, 900 J. ſterling, a ſum equal in value to 
the ſtipulated quantity of ſugar. 

The day after the capitulation was 
ſigned, M. Caſſard detached one of his 
large ſhips, with ſome of his ſmaller ones, 
under the command of Baron de Moans, 
towards the colony of Berbice, who ran- 
ſomed themſelves on the 8th of December, 
after a bombarding of four days ; in which 
time the French threw 150 ſhells, of 
which the greateſt part fell without the 
fort. 

Since this misfortune, the conſequences 
of which were felt for a long time, the 
two colonies were not expoſed to any ſi- 
milar attack ; they were however troubled 
with inteſtine dilſentions, and dangerous 
revolts of the negroes, which ſhall bs the 
ſubject of another chapter. 
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The government of Surinam had been 
obliged, from the month of January, 171 3, 
toxommand every inhabitant to deliver in 
an inventory of his property, in order to 
eſtabliſh a proportionable tax, which with 
ſome difficulty was at laſt fixed at eight 
or ten per cent. upon their capitals ; this 
produced a large ſum, but not ſufficient 
to pay the expences of the equipment of 
the fleet; ſo that the undertakers found 
themſelves by this means ruined to all in- 
tents and purpoſes. 

They complained beſides at Surinam 
of the mal- adminiſtration of the directors 


of the ſociety in Holland, accuſed them 
with neglecting the defence of the colony, 
ſaying they ought to be reſponſible for the 
loſs the inhabitants had thereby ſuſtained. 
Theſe murmurs were made, when Caſ- 
ſard made his firſt appearance upon the 
coaſt, in the month of June, 1712, at 
which time the principal planters, and 
perſons intereſted, repreſented to the States 
General that their colony, become ſo flou- 
riſhing through their care and labour, was 
not in a proper ſtate of defence againſt 
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the frequent attacks of their enemies; that 
of courſe they were in want of a power- 
ful aſſiſtance to protect both their pro- 
perty and their lives, and that the ſo- 
ciety had not fulfilled their engagements; 
that the Republic of Holland was too 
much intereſted in the fate 'of a colony 
which promiſed them ſo great advantages, 
to. abandon it to the power of an enemy, 
when its ſafety and proſperity depended 
only on a better adminiſtration, &c. -Theſe 
complaints were renewed ſoon after their 
late attack; but the directors knew ſo 
well how to apologiſe and juſtify them- 
ſelves, that the States General reſolved 
that their complaints were ill-founded, 
and of courſe they had no reaſon to expect 
an indemnity from the ſociety ; ordering 
at the ſame time all the inhabitants to 
pay the enjoined taxes, and demean them- 
ſelves properly to the directors, who 
with the council and the coloniſts had 
concerted means to provide for the ſafety 

of the country. 
It muſt however be allowed, that had 
the ſociety, before that fatal epoch, taken 
N care 
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care. to repair the fortifications, and keep 
up a ſufficient garriſon, well furniſhed 
with arms and ammunition, admiral Caſ- 
ſard, with all his naval force, would never 
have been able to ſtrike ſo ſevere a blow; 
but it appears, that a conſideration of the 
encreaſe of expences, and the decreaſe of 
profits, was ever the principal motive of 
that negligence with which the ſociety 
and its directors were ſo frequently re- 
proached. Be it however as it might, in 
ſpite of the deciſion of the States Gene- 
ral, as we have mentioned, a long time 
paſſed before any thing could be done on 
this account; and it was not till the end 
of the year 1733, that the directors of 
the ſociety concluded with the plenipo- 
tentiaries of the colony, certain articles, 
which were approved and ratified by the 
States General, the igth of December in 
the ſame year. 

By virtue of this agreement it was ſet- 
tled, that the colony of Surinam was in 
the courſe of ſeven years to be put into 
a proper ſtate of defence, by means of 


fortifications then propoſed to be con- 
ſtructed; 
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ſtructed; that the directors ſhould ſend 
from Europe workmen and neceſſary 
materials, and the government of Suri- 
nam ſhould provide a proper number of 
ſlaves to labour in theſe works; that, dur- 
ing theſe ſeven years, the directors ſhould 
contribute annually the ſum of 1,666. 
135. 4d. ſterling, and the inhabitants and 
planters 5,000/. more, and that this money 


ſhould be applied only to the expence of the 


fortifications ; and that if, after they were 
completed, there ſhould be any money left, 
one fourth part ſhould be returned to the 
directors, and the other three to the 
planters ; that in order to raiſe this an- 
nual ſum of 5,000/, a tax ſhould be 
levied on the products of the colony, and 
a poll tax on ſuch as were not deemed 


planters ; that the directors ſhould keep 


in the colony, at their own expence, four 
companies of ſoldiers, 25 men in each 
company, with proper officers, arms, am- 
munition, &c. and if it ſhould happen in 
the courſe of time, that any gold or ſilver 
mines ſhould be diſcovered at Surinam, 
the directors ſnould be obliged to remit a 
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third of their profits to the treaſurer of 
the inhabitants, till fuch time as the peo- 
ple then living, or their heirs, ſhould be 
reimburſed the money advanced by them 
towards the expence of the fortifications: 

Some differences howeyer, ſince raiſed 
between the contracting parties, relative 
to the execution of this agreement, gave 
room to new articles, which were ſigned at 
Paramaribo the 6th of March, 1748, and 
ratified by the States General the 16th of 
January, 1749. But in terminating theſe 
differences, it would have been well had 
ſome of another nature been adjuſted, 
which ſubſifted in the colony, or of which, 
a long time ſince, the inhabitants have 
complained, namely, certain infractions 
and encroachments of ſucceſſive governors. 

From the year 1736, the members 
of the government at Surinam had con- 
veyed their complaints to the States Ge- 
neral, who undertook to examine into 
them by commiſſioners, in whoſe hands 
the matter reſted without redreſs till 
the year 1747, when Solomon Du Pleſſis, 
one: of the council, arrived in Holland 
1 6 | | 25 wth 
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with full powers from divers planters 
and other perſons intereſted in the colony. 
The petition he preſented to the States 


General the 31ſt of July, 1747, was to 
this effect. That a non-redreſs of their 
3s grievances had encouraged the Gover- 
nor Mauricius to aggravate them more 
and more, by exerciſing a ſovereign and 
40 deſpotic authority within the colony; 
that, contrary to his oath and duty, he 
e had broken and violated the molt eſſen- 
*« tial privileges of their charter, as if 
% they had no other laws to follow but 
% his immoderate ambition and his par- 
6 ticular intereſts ; in ſhort, that till the 
year 1742, the firſt of his government, 
* things had never been carried to that 
* exceſs by any of his predeceſſors,” This 
petition was ſigned by 41 planters of Su- 
rinam, and 24 perſons intereſted in the 
province, and accompanied with proofs of 
the truth of their accuſations againſt the 
Governor, and concluded with requeſting 
his recal to render an account of his con- 
_ to _ H 'gh Mightineſſes ; but 

without 
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without any prejudice either to his rank 
.or appointments. 

The States General having referred the 
whole to the deputies of the Eaſt India 
Company, refolved, upon their report, to 
communicate the ſame to the directors of 
the ſociety of Surinam in Holland, with 
orders to return their anſwer to their High 
Mightineſſes in the fpace of one month, 
At the month's end, the directors re- 
queſted a longer time, alledging, © that 
* jt was not poſſible to examine, in that 
« ſpace, ſuch a variety of matter with 
« that attention that was requiſite ; eſpe- 
„ cjally when the honour and reputation 
« of a man was concerned who till now 
« was of the firſt renown, and who had 
« even been employed before this with the 
*« higheſt commendations by their High 
«© Mightinefſes themſelves in other impor- 
« tant poſts.” But the States General re- 
plied, © that it appeared ſtrange to them, 
that after the expiration of the time 
* they ſhould ſolicit a ſtill longer delay 
* than could be granted; and recommend- 
ed to them very ſeriouſly to ſend an 

| « anſwer 
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& anſwer and their obſervations in the 
© ſpace of 15 days, at leaſt ſuch as they 
© had to make upon the papers then be- 
* fore chem, viz. thoſe received from the 
* colony of Surinam,” The directors 
having entered. into the particulars of the 
imputations laid to the charge of M, Mau- 
ricius, found them made up of malice 
and falſehood, from a great number of the 
papers; and excepted againſt the full powers 
and proofs of Du Pleſſis, whom they ac- 
cuſed in their turn of a thouſand very 
reprehenſible evaſions. 


From this moment the States General 


found themſelves overwhelmed with pe- 
titions on one ſide and replies on the other ; 
till at laſt they came ta a reſolution to. ſend 
all the papers delivered by Du Pleſſis to 
the Governor Mauricius, with orders to 


tranſmit to them his juſtification, and in 


the mean time that a ſtop ſhould be put 
to all proceedings begun on account of 
theſe complaints. 

In the interim, the directors of the ſo- 
ciety wrote another letter, Feb, 2, 1748, 
to the States General, and accampanied it 

with 
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with new proofs received from Surinam to 
invalidate the powers given to Du Pleſſis, 
ſhewing that they were not only improper, 
but even fraudulently extorted ; that more 
than 20 perſons who had ſigned them, were 
the dregs of the people, even ſo low as 
a ſerver of warrants, ſome not knowing 
what they had ſigned, and others ſigning 
them through menaces, promiſes, and the 
like arts; all declaring that they were either 
ſeduced or ſurprized into the act, and that 
they had not the leaſt grievance to charge 
to the Governor Mauricius. The gover- 
nor's council at Surinam, in addreſſing 
theſe papers to the ſociety, proteſted that 
they were no party to the powers given to 
Du Pleſſis, and prayed, on the contrary, 
that the directors would do their utmoſt 
to oppoſe every ſtep undertaken by virtue 
of any ſuch ſuppoſed authority. 

The States General, having referred to a 
commiſſion as well this letter of the direc- 
tors as a new petition of Du Pleſſis, re- 
folved a few days after, upon the report 
of their deputies, to ſend a copy of the 
laſt of theſe papers to * Mauricius, 

recom- 
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recommending to him to attend to the 
charter granted by their High Mighti- 
neſſes; and alſo gave notice to the direc- 
tors of the ſociety to ſend from the Hague, 
in eight or ten days, ſome delegates from 
their body to confer with toſe of their 
High Mightineſſes upon the contents of 
theſe laſt petitions, either in the preſence 
or abſence of Du Pleſſis, as the deputies of 
their High Mightineſſes ſhould think pro- 
per. This conference was not attended 
with any effect; the members having only 
_ reſolved to reſtore Du Pleſſis to his ſeat 
among the council at Surinam ; but upon 
later reports, which were not ſo favour- 
able to him, they preſently revoked the 


. reſolution. 


Things reſted in this ſtate of indeter- 
mination till the 3d of February, 1750, 
when the States General thought proper 
to tranſmit all the papers to the ſupreme 
council at Surinam, that after examination 
they might diſpoſe things below agreeable 
to their own reſolves, 

However, by another reſolution of the 
22d of May of the ſame year, the States 


General 
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General having requeſted and authoriſed 
the Stadtholder to purſue ſuch immediate 
meaſures as he thought proper for the 
eſtabliſhment of tranquillity, and for the 
ſecurity of the colony, then troubled by 
the incurſions of the fugitive negroes, his 
Serene Highneſs was adviſed to ſend com- 
miſſioners with a certain number of troops; 
and the expences of this expedition, rated 
at 12,500). ſterling, were to be defrayed, 
one fourth part by the ſociety, and the 
remainder by the planters and perſons in- 
tereſted; to be levied for the firſt two 
years by a poll tax, and by a duty paid by 
every Engliſh and Dutch veſſel coming 
into, and going out of the port, into the 
treaſury of the colony. In the mean time 
the States ſhould advance to the directors 
4,166 J. ſterling, to carry theſe engagements 
into execution. 

A regiment was immediately formed, 
conſiſting of 600 men, drawn from all the 
garriſons of the State, and the command 
given to M. le Baron de Sporke, major ge- 
neral of infantry, with the title of High 
commiſſioner, to whom was joined in the 


come 
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commiſſion, M. Boſſchaert, penſionary of 
the town of Schiedam, and M. de Swart 


Steenis, counſellor of Gorcum, who were 


impowered to take cognizance of the ſi- 
tuation of things in the colony, and to 
make ſuch diſpoſitions as they ſhould 
judge neceſſary. 

Theſe commiſſioners arriving at Suri- 
nam, in December, 1750, publiſhed a de- 
claration the 14th of April following to 
this effect, that having taken every ne- 
« ceſlary information reſpecting the griev- 
« ances ariſen between the regency, and 
„ ſome of the proprietors of plantations, 
* they had reſolved to return to Holland 
*« to make a true report to his Serene 
« Highneſs, that ſuch redreſs might be 
« given as his ſaid Highneſs ſhould 
<« think proper; that they thought it ne- 
« ceſſary to ſend the Governor M. ]. 
« Mauricius to Holland, (but without 
« any impeachment of his honour, or 
e loſs of ſalary ;) conferring on major ge- 
«« neral Sporke the full power and autho- 
« rity of the Governor during his ab- 

«« ſence.” 
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* ſence.” All they did further was, to 
fill up the vacant ſeats in the council. 
The other two commiſſioners returned 
with the Governor Mauricius in the month 
of Auguſt following, who thought pro- 
per to leave the colony without any cere- 
mony, out of reſpect, as he ſaid, to his 
enemies, though the commiſſioners found 
nothing againſt him. The judgment of 
the ſupreme council ended likewiſe to the 
credit of the Governor. Proceedings were 
immediately iſſued out againſt Du Pleſſis, 
and he was confined till a general am- 
neſty took place the 2oth of July, 1753, 
in which the States General, at his re- 
queſt, conſented that he ſhould be in- 
cluded ; when he was ſet at liberty on con- 
dition that he ſhould pay coſts, and ne- 
ver return to the colony again, Nothing 
could be more pathetic than the ſpeech 
M. Mauricius made to the aſſembly of 
the directors of the ſociety; nor any 
thing more flattering, or more honour- 
able, than the reſolution, by which they 
accepted his reſignation, beſides paying 
him the arrears of his ſalary, In ſhort, 


the 
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the States General conferred on him 
afterwards the office of their miniſter to 
Hamburgh, in which character he had re- 
ſided there formerly, and where he died 
in an advanced old age. But to return to 
the affairs of the colony. 

Scarce had theſe two commiſſioners on 
their return, made their report to the 
Prince Stadtholder, but the death of His 
Serene Highneſs, which happened Octo- 
ber 22; 1751, retarded for ſome time the 
meaſures he was about to take ih conſe- 
quence, On the petition of the principal 
inhabitants and perſons intereſted at Suri- 
nam, the Princeſs Governante, at the re- 
queſt of the States General, December 
20th of the ſame year, took upon her 
to ſettle the whole 'affair ; and her firſt 
propoſition was, and indeed it was the ad- 
vice of the late Prince, that the troops 
ſhould tontinue there one year, agreeable 
to the ſums ſtipulated for their ſupport. 

The final reſolutions of their High 
Mightineſles, dated July 2oth, 1753; con- 
tained a very particular account of the 
invaſyres concerted between the commiſ- 

E ſioners 
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ſioners of her Royal Highneſs, and the 
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delegates of the ſociety for the arrange- 
ment of affairs in the colony. The firſt 
point reſpected . a ſatisfaction to be 
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made to the governor Mauricius, to 


whom was to be paid, at one time, the 
ſum of 1, 2 50 J. ſterling. The next three 
articles related to the recal of the 
troops belonging to the ſtate, and 


replacing them with an augmentation 
of zoo men to thoſe kept by the ſo- 
ciety; namely, 125 at the ſociety's. ex- 


pence, and 175 at that of the planters 
and inhabitants, and this for the term 


of three years. By the fifth article, 


. the old counſellors both of juſtice 
and regency were removed, and a freſh 


liſt formed, by the directors of the ſo- 
ciety and the principal .planters and 


inhabitants, leaving the election of nine 
not in the liſt to the choice of her 


Royal Highneſs; and the governor for 


the time being (which was a M. 
* Commelin, Baron Sporke being dead,) 


. was ordered to tender them the cuſtom- 
ary oath. The means of defence, ame- 
5 « loration 
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* lioration and encreaſe of the colony, 
© formed the object of the ſixth article, 
„ the execution of which was left to 
« the governor and council, and eſta- 
e bliſhed a new capitation tax, to defray 
« the expences for thirteen years ſucceſ- 
ce ſively, The ſeventh article gave the 
© force of law to her Royal Highneſs's 
“ deciſion on 52 points of the planters 
ce petition that had been adjuſted by the 
* commiſſioners of his late Serene High- 
“ neſs at Surinam, May 23, 1751. Some 
© later orders were confirmed or renewed | 
« by the remaining articles; and in ſhort, 
« A general amneſty was granted to root 
e out the diſſentions which reigned in the 
« colony.” The States General, in ap- 
proving theſe diſpoſitions, thanked her 
Royal Highneſs for her zealous and inde- 
fatigable care in the execution 'of this 
commiſſion. 

After having thus laid before the reader 
the principal circutmnſtances of the late trou- 
bles of Surinam, and of the means taken to 
appeaſe them, I ſhall in the following 
chapter ſpeak of thoſe meaſures that were 
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purſued to effect its repoſe, with reſpect to 
the fugitive negroes; but this will require 
ſome prior account and explanation of the 
origin and nature of the continual wars, 
which the colony has been obliged to 
carry on to the preſent time, againſt theſe 


people. 
CHAP. IV. 


Of the Wars of the Colony with the fugitive 
Negroes. 


THA ſpirit of diſcord has ever reigned 

through the earth. There have been 
quarrels and combats ever ſince there have 
been men. Tis in vain therefore to go 
back to the origin and cauſes of their diſ- 
ſentions; we can only attribute them to 
envy or covetouſneſs, which is the ſource 
of every animoſity. 

It is not however quite the ſame, with 
reſpect to the people of America. In an- 
cient times, the Engliſh and the French 
made an attack upon the natives a 
common cauſe. They brought them into 
ſubjection by the force of arms; but this 

kind 
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kind of fortuitous ſociety was often inter- 
rupted by events dreadful even to the 
conquerors themſelves. 

The colony of Surinam has felt the 
moſt calamitous effects from the negroe 
ſlaves, whom they have from time to time 
imported from Africa for the N 

of their lands. 
The bad treatment of them by the 
Engliſh, having led many to avoid it in 
future by flight; their numbers have fo 
much encreaſed from year to year, that 
they have formed a kind of colony in the 
woods, which are almoſt inacceſſible, 
along the rivers of Surinam, Saramaca, 
and Copename, and are become very for- 
midable enemies to their former maſters. 

Under the command of chiefs, whomthey 
have elected among themſelves, they have 
cultivated lands for their ſubſiſtence, and 
make frequent incurſions into the neigh- 
bouring plantations, where they pillage, 
deſtroy and ſeize, nay even maſſacre all 
that fall within their reach; Theſe peo- 
ple, though ſtupid in appearance, and 
little exerciſed in the- art of war, have 

23 never- 
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nevertheleſs contrived means to intrench 
and ſecure themſelves ſo well in the woods, 
that it is difficult for the whites to ap- 
proach them ſufficiently to attack them, 


having a quantity of moraſſes to paſs, 


which the negroes only can croſs. 

During the firſt years of their ſettle- 
ment, the Engliſh offered rewards to fuch 
as ſhould bring theſe deſerters to their 
maſters ; this cuſtom has always conti- 
nued, but the rewards are now encreaſed 
to 5o florins a head, and 1,000 for the diſ- 
covery of any negroe town; but notwith- 
ſtanding all theſe rewards, they cannot 
be got at to be deſtroyed, nor can their 
continual invaſions to procure what they 
want, ſuch as powder, lead, arms, and 
utenſils proper to cultivate their lands, 


ever be repreſſed. Nay, they frequently 


bring with them all their ſlaves, and ſuch 
as will not accompany them. willingly, 
they oblige by force, 

The colony thus become the theatre of 
a perpetual war, and the inhabitants ſee- 
ing themſelves perſecuted more and more 


to 
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to declare war againſt them, and to ſend 
out from time to time detachments of 
troops to reduce them if poſſible by force 
of arms. 

They have made many campaigns, which 
have coſt the coloniſts immenſe ſums, and 
without ſucceſs. Undiſciplined troops, 


wanting almoſt every thing, and com- 


manded by officers without experience or 
any knowledge in the art of war, having 
to do with people much more acquainted 
with it than themſelves; where is the 
wonder at their little ſucceſs ? What poſſi- 
bility is there of extirpating a rebellious 
and mutinous people without means ? 
Conſidering the little choice that has ever 
been made in ſending officers and ſoldiers 
to Surinam, it is almoſt impoſſible to form 
a body from them capable of defending 
a colony ſo much and ſo conſtantly ex- 
poſed to the moſt imminent dangers. The 
bravery and activity of ſome, and the in- 
dolence of others, occaſion inceſſantly 
difſentions which run the beſt concerted 
projects aground, eſpecially when it is re- 
quired to ſtrike ſome deciſive blow. 
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Many a time have they miſſed the op- 
portunity of making themſelves maſters 
of this hoſtile people, through want of 
courage and firmneſs. And all this while 
the unfortunate inhabitants, obliged to 
contribute to the expences of theſe fruit- 
leſs expeditions, become victims to the 
impoſitions that overwhelm them. The 
conſequence of all theſe wars is, that fo 
far from intimidating the enemy, it ſerves 
only on the contrary to embolden them 


the more. 


Indeed ſuch 1s the ſeverity with which 
the inhabitants of Surinam treat their 
ſlaves, that they are in a great meaſure 
the cauſe of their own diſaſters. Many, 
ſteeled againſt every ſentiment of huma- 
nity, which they conſider as a weakneſs, 
are conſtantly exerciſing the rod of tyran- 
ny; of courſe, they are juſtly puniſhed 
by the infidelity, deſertion, or ſuicide of 
theſe wretched creatures, who too often 
fall victims to their want of mercy. A 
{pirit of revenge furniſhes theſe ſlaves with 
reſources far more deſtructive {till ; in- 
ſtructed in their early years in preparing 

ſubtle 
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ſubtle poiſons, which grow as I may ſay 
under their hands, they employ them 
equally to deſtroy men as animals, They 
enjoy in this deſpair the double pleaſure 
of delivering themſelves and their fellow 
ſlaves from the yoke of ſervitude, and 
which to them, when they are ſo rigour- 
ouſly treated, 1s more. dreadful than death, 
and of putting their tyrants in a ſituation 
that draws near to their ſtate of miſery, 
by leaving them to do their work- them- 
ſelves; nor does the fear of puniſhment 
ever ſtop them. 

The tyranny and cruelty of ſome maſters 
is ſo great, that ſome will caſtrate their 
ſlaves ; others will beat them till they ex- 
pire; and ſuch bad treatment cannot fail 
to encreaſe the fugitive negroes who ſur- 
round the colony on all ſides. 

Had theſe cruelties been ſuppreſſed by 
the prudence of government, Surinam 
would have been at this day a moſt flouriſh- 
ing ſtate, and its inhabitants would not 
be in daily danger as they are, of loſing 
their property and their lives, 


0 
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It is juſt to ſay, that without the vigor- 
bus and nervous arm of the negroes the 
lands in that part of the world could not 
have been cultivated, and which have pro- 
duced ſuch amazing wealth to a number of 
emigrants, who left their country in ſearch 
of a fortune which they could not there 
acquire without great labour. Beſides, 
though born in a climate different from 
ours, and though of a different com- 
plexion, theſe ſlaves are not leſs reaſonable 
creatures than ourſelves, and on that ac- 
count not leſs worthy of the compaſſion 
of their maſters, independant of the in- 
tereſt their maſters have in their labour. 

The number of fugitives, which now 
amounts to more than 20,000, are daily 
encreaſing by the eaſineſs they find of 
deſerting into ſo vaſt an extent of coun- 
try ſurrounded with marſhes, and covered 
with almoſt inacceſſible woods. It is 
impoſſible almoſt to deſcribe the trouble 
of purſuing them, and the vaſt ſums of 
money it has coſt the coloniſts, to main» 
tain for ſo many years a continual un- 
ſucceſsful war againſt them, In ſhort, 


not 
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not being able to deftroy them, nor ſecure 
- themſelves from their continual hoſtilities, 
they are forced to form alliances with this 
people more diſgraceful to the government 
than advantageous to the colony. 

The firſt propoſition made by M. Mau- 
Ficius, and which was unanimouſly 
conſented t in council, was to ſend 
out in the month of September, 1749, 
a large detachment under the command 
of a Captain Creutz, who, after -ſome 
advantages gained upon the negroes of 
Saramaca, brought them to accept a peace 
under the moſt ſalemn engagements that 
they would not moleſt the inhabitants any 
more, but give up every deſerter that 
ſhquld fly to them for protection, on con- 
dition that a reward was paid them of 50 
florins a head hy the proprietor of the 
ſlaves fo deſerting. 

Theſe peaccable negroes, whoſe num- 
ber is about 1,600, have no communi- 
cation with others beyand them, whom 
the inhabitants have for a long time 
ſearched for, and whom they wiſh to bring 
into ſubjection, as well as thoſe who are 


diſperſed 
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diſp:rſed through a vaſt extent of country, 
between the rivers Saramaca and Mare- 
wine upon the back of the colony. 

The Governor gave alſo ſome freſh 
proofs of his prudence and underſtanding 
upon this buſineſs; but his advice was 
violently oppoſed by many of the council 
and principal inhabitants, of which ſome 
ſhewed their diſcontent even on the ſubject 
of the peace concluded with the negroes 
of Saramaca, and repreſented it as a ſtep 
very ruinous to the colony; ſo that mu- 
tual diſtruſt ſoon occaſioned a rupture, 
and the war having recommenced, con- 
tinued for ſeveral years with the moſt 
dreadful conſequences to the inhabitants. 

Every other grievance which the ene- 
mies of M. Mauricius laid to his charge, 
was nothing in compariſon to that which 
they alledged reſpecting this peace. The 
Governor however, beſides demonſtrating 
the abſolute neceſſity of ſuch a meaſure, 
juſtified himſelf by the concurrence of the 
council to this his propoſition, and by the 
advantages that reſulted from it even the 


firſt year; for the negroes were quieted for 
the 
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the preſent, though the peace propoſed 
was merely to amuſe them till ſuch time 
as conſiderable reinforcements were ſent - 
from Europe, deſigned only to — | 
them. 
In ſhort, notwithſtanding all the cla- 
mours againſt this public peace, they 
would have thought themſelves happy to 
have been able to renew it, not only with 
the negroes of Saramaca, but to have con- 
cluded a ſimilar one before with thoſe of 
Tempati, who have eight habitations or 
townſhips between the Marowine and the 
creek of Jouka, and who are in number 
about 15 or 1600 men. Their number 
began to encreaſe in February, 1757, 
by the revolt of 1 50 ſlaves from fix plan- 
tations at Tempati which they had ra- 
vaged, and who ſaved themſelves in the 
woods, where others from time to time 
have joined them. | | 
This revolt was occaſioned by the miſ- 
conduct of M. Martin, one of the council, 
who would have removed his old ſlaves 
from a plantation of wood to one of ſugar 
ſituated on the river Tempati. Born on, 
1:3V * | or 
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or accuſtomed to their old abode, theſe 
negroes roſe' on their arrival at the new 
plantation, the director of which was 
known to be a very ſevere maſter. And 
indeed he was the firſt victim of their rage, 
having had his hand cut off by a ſtroke of 
a ſabre which he received in the beginning 
of the revolt, and which has been ſince 
attended with many dreadful conſequences. 
The negroes of the eight townſhips ' 
mentioned before, ſoon joined ' themſelves 
to theſe, and in troops pillaged the neigh- 
bouring- plantations, and took' away all 
they could carry with them, leaving only 
to M. Martin and his director regret at 
their raſh undertaking. | 
The Governor, informed of this event, 
haſtened to march ſome detachments againſt 
them; but this campaign not being more 
fortunate than preceding ones, owing to the 
cowardice and miſconducdt of the com- 
manding officers, they were again obliged to 
conclude a peace as well with the negroes 
of Tempati as thoſe of Auka, to which the 
firſt had joined themſelves. Theſe negoci- 
ations were entered upon the following 


year, 
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year, and on the goth of September, 1759, 
the court ſent two of its members, under an 
eſcort of a detachment: of 200 men of the 
garriſon, and 450 negroes of the colony, 
with the neceſlary preſents: They agreed to 
an amneſty for one year, and at the.expira- 
tion of that term the council named and 
authoriſed commiſſioners, who. with the 
negroes entered. into articles to this/ effect. 
© . That the negroes ſhould. be acknow- 
<« ledged. as free, and that every thing that 
««.. had: formerly paſſed ſhould be forgatten. 
t g. That they never ſhould be moleſted: 
e any more, and that ſuch perſons as pre- 
e ſumed: ta; da it, ſhould be puniſhed. 
< 3. That the; negroes : ſnhould act offen- 
« ſively and, defenſively: in favour of che 
« colony againſt its enemies, as well 
, within as without. 4. That they ſhould - 
1% have certain preſents. 5. That, they 
«. ſhould be at liberty to negociate and 
10 traffic at Paramaribo, but not more than: 
“ten perſons. at one time. 6. That when 
* they wiſhed to ſpeak with the Governor 
©. or at the court, their number ſhould? 
f* not exceed five, and that each: ſhould; 
« have 
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© have a diſtinguiſhing mark. 7. That 
te they ſhould deliver up the flaves that 
« had deſerted ſince October 14, 1759; 
© to the day the peace was ſigned, and 
« for every ſlave given up, they ſhould” 
© have from 10 to $5o florins, according 
t to the diſtance they ſhould bring him.“ 
Theſe articles were entered into in.Octo- . 
ber, 1760, at the plantation Rama, oppo- 
ſite to the negroe camp, ſixteen of their 
chief captains attending as deputies on 
the occaſion, who ſwore after their man- 
ner to obſerve them and keep them invio- 
lably. Having taken a cup made of a 
{ſmall gourd, the negroes put into it a little 
water and earth; then each of the con- 
tractors made an inciſion in his arm, in 
; order to procure ſome drops of blood, 
which they beat up well with the water 
and earth; of this the whites as well as 
the negroes were obliged to drink as a 
ſolemn ſignal of the fidelity of their en- 
gagements. After which the negroe prieſt * 
pronounced imprecations on the heads of 
thoſe who ſhould preſume to violate the 
peace; and with a view of removing. all 
diſtruſt, 
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diſtruſt, the deputies went to Auka to 
fign and confirm che articles. * 

On their return, they were accompanied 
by five of the principal negro Chiefs, one 
of whom on his landing at the fort was 
known by a Mr. Thomas to have been 
the murderer of his father, but who was 
obliged to ſmother his indignation for the 
public good. 


CES -V; 


Of the Situation of the Colony of Surinam, 
its Soil, its Boundaries, and other Par- 
 ticulars. | 
'T* HE colony of Surinam, which is a 

part of Guiana, is ſituated in about 
ſix degrees north latitude, and about 34 
degrees weſt longitude from the meridian 
of the iſle of Teneriff. Being thus but 
ſix degrees diſtant from the middle of the 
torrid zone, it is of courſe very hot, and 
there is a perpetual equinox, the ſun riſing 
and ſetting at fix, The length of the 
night then is equal to that of the day, at 
leaſt its difference 1s ſcarcely perceptible. 
| F The 
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The climate in general is unhealthy, 
but more ſo at night ang in the evening, 
owing to the abundant vapours exhaled 
in the day being more or leſs corrupted, 
the ſoil being in general marſhy, and 
cauſing an unequal temperature of the 
air in particular places, 

The ſeaſons in the torrid zone may be 
reduced to two, winter and ſummer, each 
continuing ſix months. The diſtinction 
of theſe ſeaſons is founded principally on 
their being dry and wet. The dry ſeaſon 
is the ſummer and time of harveſt, the 
ſtormy, windy and rainy ſeaſon is the 
winter, which 1s never ſo cold as to freeze 
water. | 

From the end of November to the 
month of July, the heat is temperate, 
owing to the clouds that moderate the 
great heat of the ſun, and which yield 
plentiful and frequent rains, which, added 
to a north-eaſt wind continually blowing, 
refreſhes the air a little ; but, during the 
reſt of the year, the heat is exceſlive, 
eſpecially when it does not rain. As ſoon 
as the rains begin after dry ſeaſons, every 

thing 
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thing ſhoots, and the fields look green 
which before reſembled the dry ſands, 
being ſcorched and burnt up by the ſun. 

. Immediately after the rains ſucceeds 
| immoderate heat, which is ſometimes ſo 
exceſlive, and the atmoſphere ſo burning 
hot, as to produce in the humours of the 
body a ready diſſolution, followed by a 
perſpiration fo abundant and continued, 
that water as ſoon as drank will exſudate 
at the pores as we have ſeen from a wet 
ſpunge, when it has been preſſed. It is 
in theſe hot ſeaſons, and from a variety | 
of weather, that the ſplenetic diſorders of 
this country are ſo general. 

The ſoil is a white clay, ſo fertile, that 
whatever is planted in it grows exceed- 
ingly faſt. The northern coaſts of this 
continent are covered with a vaſt quan-. 
tity of large fine trees of every kind, and 
in many places are large foreſts confiſting 
entirely of cocoa nut trees. 

The land in general is low, level, clayey, 
a little ſandy, moiſt, and deep, except the 
kitchen gardens. They never manure 
their crops, Coffee, ſugar, cocoa, and 

F 2 cotton, 
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cotton, require only the earth to by. 
grabbed, and the land drained. 

The coaſt, which is about 70 leagues 
in extent, has not a ſingle ſpot but what 
may be grubbed ; beſides the great rivers, 
in which ſettlements are begun, and of 
which the leaſt is navigable for 30 leagues, 
there are many ſmall rivers capable of re- 
ceiving floops, and which water a very 
fertile ſoil. | 

- The river Corentin, which is five leagues 
eaſt of that of Berbice, is more than 
a league wide at its entrance; but there 
are without, ſand banks which extend 
more than three leagues in breadth, and 
render the paffage difficult ; there are how- 
ever three fathoms water at low tide near 
the banks. Entering the river, there are 
three ſmall iſlands ſufficiently ſound, ſitu- 
ated north and ſouth, along-ſide of which 
there is good anchorage in five or ſix fa- 
thoms of water. . 

The land on both ſides is low, and co- 
vered with trees; the paſs with good an- 
ehorage is on the weſt fide, oppoſite the 
middle ifland, The little river Nykeſa 

caſts 
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caſts itſelf into the ſea, very near that of 
Corentin on the eaſt fide, ſo that it ſeems 
to have but mmmh 
leagues wide. 
At ten leagues diſtance nth are 
the rivers Copename and Sararnaca, which 
join as they empty into the ſea ; but there 
are only three fathoms water at- the en- 
trance, when the tide is out. * Gr! 
Copename is on the weſt, and Sara» 
maca on the eaſt. There are no habita- 
tions on theſe rivers, but ſome negro vil. 
lages. An attempt has been made more 
than once, to obtain permiſſion to form 
ſettlements there, by digging a canal of 
communication between the river of Su- 
rinam and Wanika creek, which diſcharges 
itſelf into the river Saramaca ; but as the 
bed of the laſt river is higher than that 
of the firſt, it has hitherto not been 
judged proper to be done, for fear of con- 
ſequences, notwithſtanding the great ad- 
vantages in proſpect. The ſources of the 
_ rivers. Capename and Saramaca are not 
known. 
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The river Surinam lies four leagues to 
the eaſt of Copename and Saramaca, and 
is that which gives name to all the colo- 
ny ſettled as well upon its banks, as 
upon the neighbouring rivers that fall 
into it, ſuch as the Commewyne, G 
and others leſs conſiderable. 

The mouth of the river Surinam is near 
two miles in breadth; and when the tide is 
out, has three fathom of water; on the 
right and left there are banks of ſand and 
mud, on which at the time of flood there 
is very little water, and which are neai 
two gun- ſhots wide. The lands on the ſea 
coaſts are low, and often overflowed : a 
league from the mouth, on the eaſt coaſt, 
the Commewyne empties itſelf into the 
river Surinam ; its entrance, which'is three 
or four fathom deep, is defended by the 
fort New Ainſterdam on the ſouth, and 
by a battery on the north; theſe forts are 
fo ſituated as s to defend alſo the river Su- 
rinam: ba EN 

'Four leagues 4 the fort New Am- 
ſterdam, in going up the river Comme- 
by * 1s fort * ſo called from 

6 | 5 8 the / 
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the governor of that name who built it, 
lying to the ſouth of the place where the 
Commewyne joins the Cottica; the banks 
of both theſe rivers are full W coffee 
and ſugar plantations. 
I Three leagues from this fort there 1s 
a church, on the ſouth bank of the Cot- 
tica; there is alſo a ſimilar church on 
the Commewyne, at about the ſame diſ- 
tance, near the plantation Curcabo, cloſe 
to the place where the little river Pirica 
falls into it. 

North of the church, a bel of the 
Cottica runs due north, and falls into 
the ſea, at the diſtance of rather more than 
about two leagues, which is called Matte 
Creek, 

On the bank of this creek, half a league 
from the coaſt, is a light-houſe with a 
lanthorn to give fignals to ſhips coming 
in; which is indeed the more neceſſary as 
the whole of this coaſt, for the ſpace of 
more than twenty leagues, is flat and 
level. 

Beyond this is the river Marewyne, 

which the French call Maroni, at the diſ- 
| F 4 tance 
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tance of about 23 leagues to the eaſt of the 
river Surinam towards the ifle of Cayenne, 
It is very dangerous for Dutch ſhips com- 
ing from Holland to the river Surinam, ow» 
ing to its great reſemblance to the entrance 
into that river; for thoſe who have been un- 
fortunate enough to enter there, could fel. 
dom get out again, owing to the quantity 
of (and banks, and the rocks they met 
with; the bottom is beſides ſo muddy, 
that veſſels will frequently ſtick, fo as to 
render it difficult to ſet them afloat again. 

But to return to the river Surinam: its 
entrance is again defended on the welt by 
two batteries or redoubts, whoſe fires 
reach that of the fort New Amſterdam. 
Beyond theſe forts is a bar acroſs the ri- 
ver ; above this bar is fort Zelandia, and 
the town or bourg of Paramaribo, before 
which there is a road with good anchor- 
age of two fathoms at low water, The 
river Surinam runs very far up the ooun- 
try, but it has not yet been traced to its 
ſource ; it receives both on right and left 
ſveral Ittle rivers, on the banks of which, 
as well as on thoſe of the river Surinam, 
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are a number of plantations, At about 
- forty leagues diſtance from its mouth, are 
cataracts which interrupt the navigation, 
and the whole country is ſo covered with 
wood, as nat to be eaſily penetrated. 
There are alſo feveral mountains very dif- 
ficult to paſs. 

Advancing up the river, beyond Para- 
maribo, we come to a little bourg or 
townſhip called Thorarica, fituated on 
the weſtern bank, once the chief reſidence 
of the Engliſh, but which has no other 
inhabitants now than a few Jew planters. 

Eight leagues higher up, on the caſtern 
ſide, is a village inhabited alſo by Jews, 
in which is a fine large ſynagogue. The 
calony did not anciently extend beyond 
this place; but the people who came to 
Surinam in 1684, with M. de Sommelſ- 
dyk's ſiſter, carried their plantations a 
great way further on both. ſides the river. 
About ſix leagues further up in the 
country is a famous mountain, called 
The Blue Mountain, or Mount Parnaſ- 
ſus, where a guard is —— kept, to 

watch 
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watch the conduct of the Indians, and 
fugitive negroes. | 

The river Surinam is certainly one of 
the principal rivers in the whole colony; 
its courſe is north-weſt to the ſea, and 
ſouth-eaſt to its ſource. The tide makes a 
great way up in this river; but at new and 
full moon it is apt to overflow its banks. 

At high water large ſhips can enter this 
river with eaſe; and the tide is alſo benefi- 
cial to the ſugar mills, which are generally 
worked by water. Some of the rivers in this 
colony are rapid, andothers are ſlow in their 
courſe; their waters are generally brackiſh, 
ſo that none but the negroes can drink them, 
who are extremely fond of every thing 
ſalt. Veſſels are obliged to take two tides 
to water; and that at the town of Para- 
maribo, where there are cataracts, and 
heads of freſh water. The inhabitants uſe 
only rain water, which they collect in 
ciſterns, earthen veſſels, or hogſheads ; 
but they uſe well water 1 for the 


kitchen. iy 
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CHAT. VI. 


97 the, Town of Poramnciba, the Number 
of Colonits, and of their Government, Po- 
litical and Military. | 


H E town of Paramaribo, once cal- 

led M iddelbourg, 1 is the chief place 
of the whole colony; it was formerly a 
town inhabited by Indians, and is ſituated 
upon the weſt bank of the river, two 
leagues from its mouth it is regularly built 
upon a ſandy and gravelly foundation, 
ſo that the ſtones do not incommode 
the feet; but on the other hand, in very 
hot weather, the ſame gravel will ſcorch 
the thickeſt ſhoes, 

The ſtreets are very noble, and ſuffici- 
ently large; almoſt all ſtraight as a line, 
and ornamented with orange trees in form 
of walks. 

All the houſes, to the number of 1,200, 
are very elegantly built, ſince the luxury 
of Europe has croſſed the ſeas. The co- 
loniſts, not willing to imitate the ſimpli- 


city 
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city of the Romans, have given every 

imaginary embelliſhment to their build- 

ings, ornamented them with ſaſhes and ſu- 

perb frontiſpieces, and raiſed them upon 

foundations of brick to the hei ght of 
three or four feet. 

The governor's houſe, and that of the 
commandant, are built with brick, but 
others ſolely with wood. The governar can 
go out of his garden into the Fort Ze- 
landia. 

The Place d armes is ſituated before the 
governor's houſe, where the garriſon mounts 
guard daily, at eight in the morning. 

The town-houſe, where the governor's 
council meets, is ſituated in the Place 
armes. It is a magnificent edifice, under 
which are the priſons for debtors and for 
criminals. There is a very fine hoſpital for 
the garriſon, and a reformed church, where 
there are ſermons every Sunday, in Dutch 
in the morning, and French in the after- 
noon: this church is on the ſecond ſtory 
of the old town-houſe, where the civil 
court of juſtice is actually held. 

The colony ſupports, at its own ex- 
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pence, two Dutch preachers, and a 
French one, who have each annually 
100 J. ſterling, beſides a houſe or its value, 
and three ſlaves at their diſpoſal, Their 
widows alſo have a penſion of 73/7. 6s. 8, 
ſterling. There is alſo a ſuperb Lutheran 
church, where there is ſervice twice every 
Sunday, by two miniſters ſupported at the 
expence of the congregation. The Ger- 
man and Portugueſe Jews, of which there 
are a pretty great number, have each of 
them a very fine ſynagogue. 

Although there are very few poor in 
the colony, there are however two chari- 
table foundations, the one belonging to 
the reformed church, the other to the Lu- 
theran, for the reception of indigent or- 
phans, and ſuch old people as are paſt 
their labour, ſo that no beggars are ſeen . 
in the ſtreets, as in the greateſt part of 
the towns in Europe. 

There is alſo a chamber of orphans, 
governed by four commiſſioners and a ſe- 
cretary, eſtabliſhed to receive, adminiſter, 
and regulate the property of perſons dying 
inteſtate, 
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They reckon at preſent from 4 to 5,000 
white inhabitants, including the garriſon, 
which ought to conſiſt of 1,200 regular 
troops ; and they eſtimate the number of 
ſlaves of both ſexes to be about 50,000.. , 

The political government is compoſed 
of the moſt reſſ pectable inhabitants of the 
colony. 

The Governor, who has under him a 
Commandant, exerciſes ſupreme authority, 
throughout the colony, in the name of 
the States General, and the ſociety ; as 
well with reſpe& to the government, as 
military affairs, becauſe the troops are 
under his command, as colonel com- 
mandant, However, in political matters 
of importance, he is obliged to convene 
and conſult the whole council, of which 
he is the preſident, as well as of the civil 
council of juſtice, He has but one voice. 
in each tribunal, but he nominates to all 
the vacant offices, both civil and military, 
unleſs appointments are otherwiſe made 
by the ſociety; and he gives orders for 
every thing that may become neceſſary to 

by 
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be done both for the ſupport and pro- 
tection of the colony. | 

The governing council, and that of 
criminal juſtice, is compoſed of the Go- - 
vernor, the commandant, who is the firſt 
counſellor, a clerk of the court, a ſecretary, 
and nine other members, who are choſen 
by the Governor out of ei ishteen named 
by the inhabitants. 

The court of civil juſtice, the coun- 
ſellors of which are named and elected 
by the Governor and council, is compoſed 
of the Governor, who is preſident, a ſe- 
cretary, and ten counſellors. This court, 
entirely independent of the firſt council, 
does not judge but in civil matters; but 
an appeal lies from it to the council of 
higher powers. 

There is alſo a third ſubordinate coun- 
cil, where matters of finance are adjuſted, 
with an appeal to the court of civil juſ- 
tice. This is compoſed of a vice-preſident, 
' ſecretary, and nine commiſſioners, re- 
newable every fourth year, except the 

ſecretary, whoſe office is for life. 
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The garriſon conſiſts of two battalions, 
ſix companies in each, who with a com- 
pany of artillery, conſiſting of fifty men, 
ought to form the number of 1,200; the 
half of which are paid by the ſociety, 
the other half by the inhabitants of the 
colony. 

Theſe troops are under the command 
of the governor, who 1s colonel in chief, 
having under him a commandant at the 
head of the ſecond battalion, with two 
lieutenant colonels, two majors, fix cap- 
tains, as, many lieutenants, and 'as many 
enſigns, beſides a clerk, an auditor, a com- 
miſſary in chief for the magazines of 
proviſions, and a book-keeper ; all whoſe 
falaries are paid by the ſociety, as well as _ 
thoſe of the phyſician, and ſurgeon-major, © 
who have the care of the * hoſ- 
_ . - 

Beſides the regular troops, the ;ohabie. 
ants form twelve companies of militia, of 
which the houſe-keepers of Paramaribo 
compoſe the firſt four ; the remaining 
eight, formed by the planters, are thoſe of 
the upper and lower diviſion of the Com- 
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mewyne ; thoſe of the upper and lower 
diviſion of the Cottica, that of the creek 
Matapica, that of Thorarica, or the river 
Surinam ; that of the creek Para, and that 
of the Jews; each of which has a captain, 
a lieutenant, and an enſign, nominated 
by the Governor and his council. 

The captains are obliged to keep an 
accurate regiſter of all the white men in 
their reſpective diviſions, in order to know 
the exact number of men fit to bear arms 
in caſe of need, for the expeditions againſt 
the fugitive negroes. 

The wages of the elerks of the courts, 
ſchoolmaſters, readers, and many other 
officers, as well for mending the ways, 
repairing the bridges, providing food for 
the ſlaves employed in public works, and 
forage for the horſes, &c. are defrayed by 
the inhabitants of the colony. We 

For the uſe of the planters and culti- 
vators, there are ſworn ſurveyors, an aſ- 
fayer of ſugar, and a ſecond for treacle ; 
a commiſſary general of the garriſon, a 
director of the hoſpital, an interpreter of 
the Caraibe language, and a tranſlator 
into that of the negroes. 

G 
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CHAP. VII 
Of the Produce of the Colony of Surinam. 


I T ſeems as if the Dutch were born 
to find out the value of ſuch over- 
flowed and marſhy lands as thoſe at Suri- 
nam, which other people have found only 
to be a ſoil unfortunate and ungrateful. 


In ſpite of the enormous difficulties of 
ſuch an undertaking, their courage and 
perſeverance have found means to drain 
theſe lands, and fertilize them, through a 
great number of ſettlements, fo as to give 
a property, and produce conveniences that 
have diſtinguiſhed them above all the Eng- 
liſh and French poſſeſſions that are even 
more flouriſhing. But this has not been 
effected without expoſing themſelves to a 
_ thouſand inconveniencies, even at the riſk 
of their own lives and thoſe of their ſlaves, 
in breaking and grubbing up a ſoil which 
naturally throws up very pernicious exha- 
lations, How much labour muſt it have 
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coſt the new poſſeſſors to deſtroy the 
foreſts, to burn them, and drain the land 
by means. of canals and a great number 
of ſluices; in ſhort, to be able to culti- 
vate ground for plantations of ſugar, 
coffee, and other articles, ſuch as cocoa 
and cotton] But the ſucceſs of the firſt 
coloniſts . preſently induced new ones to 
follow them. By degrees they have ex- 
tended their ſettlements to 20 or 25 
leagues from the town of Paramaribo ; 
and would have puſhed them further had 
they not been ſtopped by the fugitive ne- 
groes, who took ſhelter in the woods which 
are almoſt inacceſſible, and who are mo- 
leſting the inhabitants from time to time 
with frequent invaſions. 

In the infancy of this colony, the ſo- 
ciety, to encourage induſtry, gave each of 
the new ſettlers 1,500 acres of land, and 
often more; but ſince their numbers have 
encreaſed, theſe grants have been reduced 
to 500 acres; and yet in the ſpace of 100 
years and more they have not exhauſted or 
diſpoſed of the whole extent of the colony ; 
and ſuch a grant is more than ſufficient 
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to make the fortune of an honeſt man, 
and that of his poſterity. 

Holland was preſently ſenſible of the 
rapid progreſs of Surinam. The Dutch 
merchants eſpecially were eafily led to in- 
tereſt themſelves in the plantations, by 
advancing money to the new inhabitants, 
to put them in a way of procuring every 
neceſſary aſſiſtance to ameliorate their poſ- 
ſeſſions, and carry them to the higheſt 
ſtate of poſſible advancement. 

Some became ſhaters in the plantations z 
others lent money upon mortgage at a 
premium, and 61. per cent. intereſt, and 
received other advantages in the line of 
commerce. | 
Sugar was the firſt object of their cul- 
ture, becauſe ſugar canes, as ſome ſay, 
grow there ſpontaneouſly ; but whether it 
be ſo or not, 1t 1s certain that this branch 
of commerce has been carried on long. 
enough to convince the Hollanders of the 
great profits of ſuch an article of trade, 
from the quantity of ſugar it has received 
from this ſingle colony. But the caloniſts 
finding, in length of time, that it began. 
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to leſſen in value on account of neighhour- 
ing colonies furniſhing the ſame in great 
abundance, which of courſe lowered its 
price, they applied themſelves to the cul- 
ture of coffee, which was as much uſed 
as ſugar; and it is to the father of the 
late M. le Compte de Neale that the colo- 
niſts owe the culture of this article, which 
is now become the principal riches of Su- 
rinam, from the prodigious quantity they 
grow, and its great conſumption tur ough 
a large part of Europe. 

Encouraged by the high price of this 
new production, the coffee plantations 
multiphed, and a pound of coffee, for 
three years after the breaking out of the 
war in 1744, was worth 17 d. Engliſh, 
and even more. After the peace it fell a 
good deal, but roſe again in 1755, during 
the war between France and England, on 
account of the navigation being inter- 
rupted, ſo as to raiſe the price to 10 d. a 
pound. In 1767, on the news being re- 
ceived that coffee had failed in Martinico, 
owing to a violent hurricane that 1njured 
the crop, Surinam coffee ſold at 12 d. a 
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pound the ſame year ; which occaſioned in 
the nation a circulation of near 750,000/. 


ſterling, ariſing from the coffee alone of 
this colony ; not to mention the fugar, 


cocoa, and cotton, which are three very 


conſiderable articles, as may be ſeen in the 
table of the produfts of Surinam in this 
tract. 

Let us reflect a little on the annual 
profit of all theſe productions, and it will 
be inconceiveable that, after having got 
for many years ſuch high prices for their 
commodities, the people of Surinam ſhould 
not have profited by theſe times, and 
diſcharged their debts, at leaſt in part. 
The truth is, they have been ſtrangers to 
economy, and a ſpirit of luxury has pre- 
vailed among them. They flattered them- 
ſelves that the price would never be lower ; 
and they have ſhewn a diſpoſition rather 
to encreaſe their expences than leſſen their 
debts. 

Cocoa, which they began to plant in 
1733, is a third branch of commerce which 
the coloniſts have cultivated with great 
ſucceſs. In 1774, they gathered 506,610 
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pounds, which produced 16,887 J. ſter- 
In 1735, they began to grow cotton. 
This fourth branch of commerce, which 
indeed they have very much increaſed, 
ſhould have been more encouraged, con- 
ſidering its cultivation is not more expen- 
ſive than that of coffee; but as coffee has 
been more ſought after, the greateſt part 
of the new planters have applied them- 
ſelves ſanguinely to this production, fan- 
cying that they ſhould thus make their 
fortunes, But events have ſhewn the con- 
trary. 

Coffee is ſo much fallen off, that they 
gain ſcarcely ſufficient by it to pay the 
intereſt of the money they borrowed. 
They find, but too late, that it is far more 
advantageous to a planter not to make 
any ſingle production his object, when he 
may grow many things at the ſame time, 
becauſe ſhould one turn out unfavourable, 
a ſecond or a third might make up for the 
deficiency, | 
Hence it is that the planter is able to 
bear the failure of a crop, or the low price 
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it may occaſionally fetch at market; that 
is, by growing more kinds of things than 
one; this being the only means of keep- 
ing up an equilibrium of commerce in 
bad ſeaſons. 

Of every branch of commerce to the 
Dutch, ſugar 1s the moſt conſiderable, and 
the moſt lucrative to America, not except- 
ing even her diamonds, or her gold and 
ſilver mines, and it is at the ſame time 
leſs precarious. Sugar is one thing that 
contributes to encreaſe navigation, and. 
gives Holland a lucrative manufacture: 
that of the growth of Surinam is, and 
has been many years ſince, ſuperior to the 
ſugar of other colonies, and her other 
productions are not leſs diſtinguiſhed far 
their goodneſs than their quantity. Very 
fine fir too 1s alſo imported from thence, 
wood for inlaid work, and all forts of 
joinery. 

Wood alſo for dying grows there in 
great quantities, and is a good article of 
commerce, being in much eſtimation with 
the Dutch. | 


What 
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What advantages muſt reſult to a coun- 
try to receive from one ſingle colony 
articles of ſo much value, and to ſend out 
every thing the inhabitants may want for 
the ſupport of themſelves and their agri- 
culture ! Vo 


Commerce is undoubtedly of moſt utili- 
ty to the Dutch; but on the other hand, 
it is much to be wiſhed that they would 
take into conſideration the planters in 
their colonies, whether it be in the ſale of 
their commodities, or in the expedition of 
making their remittances ; for the greateſt 


part of the correſpondents of Surinam 


ſtudy only to enrich themſelves at the 
expence of the planters, by a deſtructive 
monopoly in all the articles of commerce 
which they receive from them. If the 
great number of correſpondents in- Hol- 
land for the colony of Surinam be con- 
ſidered; it muſt convince us that the 
advantages they derive muſt be great; or 
that the eolony is of late become fo flou- 
riſhing as to multiply its correſpondents 
annually. 

Even 
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one ; this being the only means of keep- 
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What advantages muſt reſult to a coun- 
try to receive from one fingle colony 
articles of ſo much value, and to ſend out 
every thing the inhabitants may want for 
the ſupport of themſelves and their agri- 
culture ! | 


| Commerce is undoubtedly of moſt utili- 


ty to the Dutch; but on the other hand, 
it 1s much to be wiſhed that they would 
take into conſideration the planters in 
their colonies, whether it be in the ſale of 
their commodities, or in the expedition of 
making their remittances ; for the greateſt 


part of the correſpondents of Surinam 


ſtudy only to enrich themſelves at the 
expence of the planters, by a deſtructive 
monopoly in all the articles of commerce 
which they receive from them. If the 
great number of correſpondents in- Hol- 
land for the colony of Surinam be con- 
ſidered; it muſt convince us that the 
advantages they derive muſt be great ; or 
that the colony is of late become ſo flou- 
riſhing as to multiply its correſpondents 
annually, 

Even 
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Even captains of ſhips and pilots carry 
on negotiations between Holland and Su- 
ram ; which proves how intereſting and 
lucrative a commerce with that colony 
muſt be, where every one is deſirous of 
being concerned. But if its correſpon- 
dents ought not to rely on any but pru- 
dent and frugal coloniſts, it is their duty 
alſo to fulfil their engagements with them. 
If they do this, it is very allowable to 
profit by the advantages that can reſult 
from circumſtances. 

But it is now-a-days a general cuſtom, 
eſpecially in commerce with colonies, to 
keep the planters there under a yoke, by 
demanding ſuch great intereſt for money 
advanced, ſuch great prices for commiſſion, 
and by charging ſuch great expences upon 


fales, as ſwallow up at critical times almoſt 


all the planter's profit, and puts it often out 
of his power to pay the intereſt of the 
debt he owes his correſpondent. 

After what has been faid reſpecting the 
productions of Surinam, we cannot re- 
preſent to government an object more 
intereſting, more worthy of its attention, 

and 
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and of that of every good citizen, than 
the means of enriching this colony to the 
utmoſt, and affording it the immediate 
protection of the State. 

An attention ſo important, and ſo 


tial to the proſperity of this colony, de- 
mands certainly the care of the ſtate. An 
adminiſtration of this nature requires an 
authority and an activity which can never 
be found in an excluſive company, 'or in 
any commercial ſociety whatever. 

It is in the power only of a ſtate to 
watch over all the abuſes introduced into 
a government ſubordinate to its ſupreme 
authority, and to enforce a rigorous ob- 
ſervance of its laws. The more govern- 
ment will deign to examine into the riches 
of this flouriſhing province, the readier it 
will take under its immediate protection 
a territory that muſt prove of ſo great 
advantage to the nation, 
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CHAP. VIII, 


On the Commerce of the Dutch with the 
Colony of Surinam. 


N OTHING proves better the extent 
of commerce between Holland and 
Surinam than the number of veſſels which 
ſail for this colony. From the year 1750 
to 1774, 1, 230 veſſels of different ſizes left 
the port of Amſterdam, without reckon- 
ing thoſe from Rotterdam and Zeland, 
which amounts to about 50 annually, as 
will be ſhewn by the table in the courſe of 
theſe ſheets. 

Each veſſel, one with another, produces 
goo/, ſterling in freight for merchandize 
exported to Surinam, without taking into 
the calculation the money which ariſes 
from paſſengers, and the bricks which 
ſerve as ballaſt. 

The freight out, in return from Suri- 
nam with merchandize, is calculated at 
2,666/. ſterling, which, with the 5001. to 
Surinam, makes 3,166 /. ſterling each ſhip. 

Hence 
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Hence it follows, that the freight of the 
50 veſſels out and into Holland, that is, 
the freight of exportation and importa- 
tion, amounts annually to the ſum of 
158, 300. to which may be added the re- 
turns of ſix veſſels in the negroe trade, 
viz. 10,0001. each, in the produce of ſlaves; 
ſo that we find the navigation only of the 
colony of Surinam to be worth annually 
to the Dutch 218,300/. ſterling, 1 
the 26 years 5,675,800 /. 
This branch of commerce, one would 
imagine, is ſufficiently conſiderable to en- 
gage the nation to find means of procuring 
the inhabitants of Surinam a fold credit, 
it being one part of the nchen of the 
ſtate. | 
Commerce conſiſts in the importation 
and exportation of neceſſaries. The colo- 
niſts of Surinam have the ſame wants 
with us in Europe, excepting only winter 
garments, which the heat of the climate 
renders uſeleſs. They have neither wine, 
beer, ſpirits, (except indeed rum) flour, 
ſalt, nor any kind of manufacture. All 
the maſonry for their buildings is ſent to 
them, 
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them, ſugar-mills and every thing relative 
to that branch, all ſorts of furniture, 
locks, ſtuffs, cloth, linen, iron ware, dreſs, 
ſtockings, hats, and utenſils of every kind; 
arms, ammunition, and in general every 
thing which the ſlaves have occaſion: for. 
In all this merchandize the Dutch derive 
a very conſiderable profit; it is a branch 
of commerce very beneficial. ' For there 
1s no one article in which they do not gain 
50 per cent. and more; and as mono- 
poly of courſe muſt be deſtructive, raiſing 
the price of merchandize above what it 
will bear, it is the duty of a wiſe and en- 
lightened government to watch narrowly 
into this, eſpecially when it relates to a 
country at ſo great a diſtance from the 
neceſlaries of life, 
The merchants of Amſterdam have long 
conſidered the colonies as the moſt uſeful 
branch of commerce to them. Correſ- 
pondents generally take two per cent. com- 
miſſion for ſending out merchandize, and 
as much for the fale of returns; not to 
reckon the charge of warehouſe, which 
they too well know not to make an advan- 
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tage of, as well as of inſurance, which 
is another conſiderable object. Nay fur- 
ther, they take 6 per cent. intereſt on all 
the money they advance, and at the ſame 
time borrow the money at 4 per cent. 
There are thoſe alſo who even purchaſe 
plantations in order to ſell them again. 
After all this, is it to be wondered at, if 
merchants ſtudy to ſupplant each other by 
eſtabliſhing correſpondence, eſpecially at 
Surinam; this colony, without contradic- 
tion, being more beneficial to the Repub- 
lic than their Eaſt India ſettlements ? The 
number of merchants indeed 1s fo increaſed 
within theſe few years, that they are rather 
a hurt to that credit they would otherwiſe 
ſupport, if there were not ſo many. 
Experience proves evidently, that too 
great credit in favour of the planters of 
Surinam has been the principal cauſe of 
its decay, and of the decreaſe gf its com- 
merce, brought about by the low price of 
its merchandize, the wars that colony is 
obliged to keep up with the negroes, and 
the knavery of ſome of its correſpondents, 


who have made advances beyond their 
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abilities, and endeavoured to ſupport the 
coloniſts at the expence of the public, and 
many individuals who have been unfortu- 
nate enough to be prevailed upon to give 
their ready money to people who have 
abuſed their confidence. The conſequence 
of which 1s too fatal and too manifeſt not 
to attract the attention of all thoſe who 
are directly intereſted. ' - | 


C HAP. IX. 


2 the Commerce of Surinam in ; Bill of 
Exchange. 


HE continual cireulation of bills of 
exchange repreſents gold or ſilver; 
and as theſe metals are very ſcarce at Su- 
rinam, they have ſubſtituted paper in 
their ſtead. 
In the infancy of this ſettlement, money, 
that 1s caſh, was not only very ſcarce, but 
the coloniſts found a failure in their means 
of increaſing their poſſeſſions. 
After having laid the firſt foundations, 
they were obliged to borrow money to 
cultivate 
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cultivate thoſe lands they had acquired by 
grants. The Dutch, ever active in their 
own intereft, gave theſe new cultivators 


the greateſt encouragement by advancing 
them money. Thoſe who had made ſome 


progreſs in their poſſeſſions found no diffi- 


culty to get money or credit in Holland 
from one merchant or another: but for 
which they mortgaged their property as a 
ſecurity to the lender. For this purpoſe 
it was neceſſary that their poſſeſſions ſhould 
be valued by fworn ſurveyors, that-proper 
mortgages might be drawn, fo as to enable 
them to get money on credit equal to the 
value of five eighths of their property, 
which there were people ready enough to 
lend, for a certain number of years; on 
condition that the planter ſhould conſign 
to them and them only the produce of his 
land, leaving him however at liberty, at 
the expiration of half the term, to redeem 
either the whole or any part of the debt 
contracted. 


If however, after ſome years, the credit 


of five eighths was not ſufficient to enable 


them to carry on their plantations, a new 
H eſti- 
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eſtimation of their improved property was 
to be made agreeable to the firſt, and 
under the ſame conditions, in order to 
augment their credit, but n exceed- 
ing the five eighths. 

In this manner was the credit of theſe 
coloniſts formed with the Dutch for the 
improvement of their poſſeſſions. They 
are ſo much extended fince, - and Surinam 
is become ſo flouriſhing, that many per- 
fons have abuſed this credit by the moſt 
hazardous undertakings, which has in fact 
almoſt overſet their trade. The great 
quantities of merchandize however ex- 
ported from Surinam, and the high prices 
it fetched in Holland, have not a my 
orion to their ſucceſs. 

Many of the proprietors ſettled in Eu- 
rope, took this favourable opportunity to 
fell their eftates ; and they found a number 
of "buyers of all kinds in Holland willing 
to give even 30 per cent. more than their 
real value. The eaſineſs with which the 
poſſeſſors obtained credit, induced perfons 
of no fortune to become purchaſers of 


plantations on the raſheſt ſpeculations. ** 
It 
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It was in 156 and 1768, that the ſale 
of theſe poſſeſſions or plantations were at 
the higheſt, as well in Holland as at Suri- 
nam; when the merchants of Amſterdam 
ſent- full powers to perſons of ſuppoſed 
credit in the colony, to advance the colo- 
niſts any ſums they wanted. * 
Thoſe who were moſt in credit had 
no difficulty to obtain the ſums they re- 
quired : among the crowd of borroWets, 
there were perſons Who even purchaſe 
plantations without having a penny to pay 
for them. To give the reader an idea of 
this kind of purchaſe, he muſt be- told; 
that the buyer by illicit means gets the 
eſtate, valued at 20 or 30 per kent. more 
than its real worth at any time, and more 
than he engages to pay for it. On this 
eſtimation he mortgages it for five Uighths 
of its ſuppoſed value, which he pays to 
the ſeller, and gives him his bills of ex- 
change, with perhaps a reſpectable 1 in- 
dorſer on the back, payable a year after 
date or longer, for the remainder of the 
money; and if in the courſe of this year, 
he does not ſell the eſtate again at a price 
| H 2 by 
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by which he can gain, he will even ſell-it, 
for current caſh, (which is of more value 
than paper) in order to honour his bills, 
at a loſs of 15 or 20 per cent. 

This kind of buſineſs continued long 
enough to ruin a number of honeſt men 
who were ſo weak as to ſign their names 
to facilitate ſuch purchaſes. To day, they 
bought plantations perhaps for 16,000 /. 
ſterling, and ſold them a few days after 
for 2,000 advantage, and by the means I 
have pointed out; ſo that ſome enriched 
themſelves by means of their credit, and 
others were ruined for want of proper 
caution in ſuch purchaſes, and by relying 
too much on the honour of theſe adven- 
turers. 

By this commerce in paper money, the 
merchants, on. whom it was drawn, for 
want of ſufficient effects, owing to too ex- 
tenſive a credit, ſuffered bills to be pro- 
teſted to the amount of 300,000/. ſterling ; 
to which may be added 25 per cent. re- 
exchanges, and other expences of proteſt» 
ing, which the drawers are bound to pay, 


but for which the indorſers are reſponſi- 
8 ble 
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ble on failure of the drawers. Thus we 
ſee that the ſums encreaſed 75,000 /. 
by being returned not paid. Through an 
inability to pay them on their return, 
many drawers were forced to ſell their 
property ſecretly to make good their pay- 
ments, and others became bankrupts, car- 
rying with them to Europe all that they 
could; in the mean time the indorſers 
were the victims of a commerce ſo con- 
trary to public faith. In the midſt of this 
dreadful criſis, happened ſome great fail- 
ures at Amſterdam, which totally over- 
threw the credit of the colony. 

Thus the intrigues and miſconduct of 
ſome of its correſpondents, as well as the 
low price of its merchandize, gave the firſt 
blow to the colony of Surinam, whoſe 
further decay has been the dreadful conſe- 
quence. 

Even perſons of eſtabliſhed credit there 
have ſeen themſelves on the verge of ruin, 
by indorſing bills of exchange, which they 
were afterwards obliged to pay. Had it 
not been for theſe unfortunate circum. 
ſtances, aggravated by the revolt of the 
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negroes, the colony would ere this have 
been in the moſt flouriſhing ſituation. 

Such revolutions will neceſſarily bring 
on the fall of a ſtate, if its government 
does not apply its whole attention to 
correct the abuſes in the commerce of its 
inhabitants, and which are the cauſes of 
theſe diſaſters. Though a colony ſo rich 
in its productions can never ſupport 
itſelf without a credit proportionable to 
the greatneſs of its ſtate, yet an illicit com- 
merce daily carried on by bills of ex- 
change, and negotiated at 12, 15, and 20 
per cent. diſcount to procure aſſiſtance, 
proves a toleration of uſury, which is 
abſolutely contrary to the laws of any 
legiſlative body, 

Experience then ſhews, that a people 
may be unfortunate in the boſom of 
riches, and in the midſt ad all the . wealth 
in che world. | 
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X. 
Of the Coins current at Surinam. 


IN the infancy of the colony, all coins 

paſſed for the ſame value they did in 
Holland, but their great ſcarcity preſently 
raiſed them to 20 per cent. above their 
real value. That which is moſt current, 
as well in gold as in ſilver, is the coin of 
Holland. Piaſtres alſo are current, and 
almoſt every ſmall piece of money; but 
the leaſt is a coin in value three pence, for 
the uſe of the ſlaves, who traffic occaſi- 
onally, and who are unacquainted with 
the ſmall coin of Holland. 


The great ſcarcity of current coin has ſo 
raiſed its value, that thoſe who have it will 
not change it for government notes without 
an advantage of five, fix, or ſeven per cent. 
The principal receivers of the ſociety pre- 
ſently became the bankers of the colony, 
' becauſe all the duties they collected were 
paid in ſpecies, which they remitted to 
Holland by bills of exchange. This 

H 4 change 
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change of coin into paper, in the hands 
of the receivers, became a very lucrative 
branch of buſineſs, in ſo much that the 
government took it up, and iſſued out 
paper money, under a pretence of conve- 
nience to the inhabitants; but which, by 
the great quantity circulated, is little elſe 
than borrowing their money. The go- 
vernment, however, ſtudying more their 
own intereſt than the convenience of the 
inhabitants, have profited by this ſcheme, 
and appropriated thoſe advantages to them- 
ſelves, which the receivers enjoyed before. 

It was then in 1760, that the govern- 
ment of Surinam circulated cards, bear- 
Ing the value of fifty pence ſterling, ſealed 
with the ſeal of the ſociety, and ſigned by 
two of the council. This money was de- 
poſited in the hands of the receiver to 
be diſtributed equally tq all thoſe who 
might want it in exchange\for other good 
bills of exchange; ſo that /in a little time 
the receiver's office became à bank, with a 
capital of about 60,000 J. ſterling. The 


end of this negotiation preſently ſhewed it- 
ſelf, for the government laid out the 


money 
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money on mortgage at eight per cent. in- 
tereſt, ſo as to bring in a clear revenue of 
5,000/. ſterling. 

It is univerſally allowed, that in pro- 


portion to the intereſt money bears in any 


ſtate, the ſcarcer current coin is, and the 
more commerce languiſhes in that ſtate; 
but when current coin is plentiful, it is 
certain that intereſt falls, and commerce 
flouriſhes. It is a general maxim, that 
commerce produces money, and money in 
coin produces commerce. It is alſo incon- 
teſtible, that uſurious papers, or too great 
intereſt, is a pernicious credit, a credit 


which its own uſury deſtroys. 


Hence it follows, that if the govern- 
ment of Surinam, inſtead of lending out 
money at uſury, would apply it by a wiſe ad- 
miniſtration to furniſh the inhabitants with 
plenty of ſpecies, or current coin, intereſt 
would immediately fall; and they would 
not be obliged to have recourſe to bills 
of exchange, ſo troubleſome and fo diſ- 
advantageous to the people, for want 
of a greater circulation of ſpecies. On 
the other hand, the government would 

not 
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not convert, as it now does, the property 
of the people to its own emolument, by 


a mercantile commerce. in fabricating 


money ſo prejudicial to the inhabrtmits, 
and to trade in general. 

In ſhort, ſince the introduction of paper 
money into the country, they have found 
it difficult to convert it into paper nego- 
tiable in Holland. It is part of the policy 
of a wiſe and enlightened government, to 
take care that the intereſt of money bears 
proportion to the nature of commerce, 
and the circumſtances in which a nation 
is; to take ſalutary meaſures to faci- 
litate the advancement of a ſtate; to pre- 
vent every thing that leans towards mo- 
nopoly, or uſury, which is the peſt of any 
country, and as difficult to be got the bet- 
ter of as an epidemic diſorder. 

Government cannot be too careful to 
procure its ſubjects plenty of what they 
need ; in a word, had the government of 
Surinam, ſeeing the dearth of ſpecies 
among the inhabitants, inſtead of in- 
creaſing their own capital by an intereſt 


of eight per cent. reduced this intereſt to 


half, 
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half, it would have made the borrowers 
happy, and would have furniſhed them 
with means, aided by their induſtry and 
a prudent conomy, to have repaired 
their finances. | | 

The true teſt of a nation's being in a 
flouriſhing ſituation, is lending at a ſmall 
intereſt ; and not without reaſon, eſpeci- 
ally in all urgent caſes, where there is no 
other reſource than the mode of borrow- 
ing. If it was poſſible, without injuring 
the credit of individuals, to reduce for a 
certain number of years, the intereſt from 
fix per cent, to four, it 1s evident, that 
the debtors in the colony, by a ſtrict œco- 
nomy, would in a ſhort time pay their 
debts inſenſibly, and become prelently 
very opulent; provided they could abridge 
themſelves only of their idle expences. 

It is true, I own, that ſuch a reduction 
would cauſe a derangement in credit, and 
a real loſs to thoſe who advanced their 
money at fix per cent.; but it will always 
be more advantageous to take an honeſt 
intereſt than to loſe all, as many have 
done in theſe critical times. 


But, 
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But, without going any further, if the 
Republic of Holland, inſtead of paying 
off as it does annually the capitals it bor- 
rows at two and a half, and two and three 
quarters per cent. intereſt, would apply 
the money to the colony of Surinam, un- 
der a well directed and prudent admini- 
ſtration, I am of opinion, that it would 
be more advantageous to the States; as 
by this means they would keep that wealth 
in their own country, which otherwiſe goes 
out of it. By this plan of acting, they 
would collect all the wealth of individu- 
als; the colonies ſubject to the Republic 
would become more flouriſhing, thecitizens 
would be laſtingly happy in their poſſeſ- 
ſions, and commerce and navigation would 
flouriſh more and more; while, under a 
particular and exeluſive adminiſtration, 
as the colony of Surinam is at preſent, all 
theſe advantages are loſt by an inevitable 


decay. 
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CHAS. XL 


Of the Revenues of the Society of Suri- 
nam, and of the Country. 


JMMEDIATELY after the firſt ten 

years of the inhabitants ſettling, the 
ſociety, by virtue of its grant, levied a 
poll tax. This duty conſiſts in paying 
annually fifty pence ſterling a head for 
all above twelve years of age, and 25 
pence for all between the age of three and 
twelve indiſcriminately, as well for the 
whites, as the ſlaves; which brings in a 
revenue of 12, 500. ſterling. 

All Dutch veſſels are ſubject to a duty 
going into, and coming out of port, ag 
are all Engliſh veſſels. The firſt pay 5 5. 
per laſt, and the Engliſh double; this raiſes 
annually about 7, 500 I. 

All Engliſh merchandize pays a duty 
on importation of five per cent. and as 
much for the exportation of treacle, which 
produces annually near 5,000/, ſterling. 


The 


t 
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The ſale- office, where is paid a duty of 
five per cent. on all common ſales, and 
two and a half per cent. on the ſale of 
ſlaves imported from the coaſt of Africa, 
yields an annual revenue of about + 1,000 /, 
a year, 

In the year 1771, the duties on the ex- 
ports of all the productions of the colony, 
amounted to the ſum of 21, 666. ſterling. 

Coffee pays 15 d. ſterling per wt. co- 
eoa and cotton 35 pence, and a hogſ- 
head of ſugar 204. 

From all theſe taxes biloging to the 
ſociety, it is plain that their revenue may 
riſe annually to 55,000/. ſterling. 

The revenue of the conntry confiſts in 
collecting from the inhabitants impoſts, 
which ate laid upon them more and more, 
though they are contrary to the priviteges 
of their charter. 

Beſides the common vll tax, they have 
found it neceſſary to levy a new one, to 
fupport the expences of the war againſt 
the negroes, and for the defence of the 
colony. The ſociety, for this purpoſe; has 
eſtabliſhed a receiver to collect from each 

4 inhabitant, 
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inhabitant, whether planter, merchant, or 
artiſt, 20 d. a head, and as much for 
each ſlave; which 1 in about 6, 000 J. 
ſterling a year. 

This contribution not appearing fuk 
cient, government found it neceſſary to 
make every inhabitant pay into the ſame 
office, four per cent. on their annual gains, 
to be declared upon oath; and I am af- 
ſured, without being deceived, that this 
levy produces -annually near 234,000 J. 
ſterling ; to this, if we add the produce of 
the annual oat tan, it will” amount to 
— | 

"After ſuch impoſts, have not the colo- 
niſts reaſon to groan under the weight of 
an expence, which wilt abſorb in time 
the little they have left, if = have not 
relief? 

The other taxes are as follow: qr. on 
a hogſhead of beer; 205. on a barrel of 
red wine; 40 6. on a pipe of Madeira, and 
one penny a bottle on all other wines; 50 d. 
on a fmall caſk of gin or brandy; 50 . 
for a tavern licence, and 25. for the fi- 
ow of every other publick houſe; all 
which 
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which together produces annually about 
$,000/7. ſterling, according to the con- 
ſumption. | 

A tax is alſo paid to the country for E 
houſes according to their value; the ſame 
for the paſturage of beaſts; 33 5s. 4 d. for 
a coach; 16s. 8 d. for a chaiſe, and as 
much for a ſaddle horſe, which brings in 
an annual revenue of 1,000 J. ſterling. _ 

From all theſe impoſts, it is evident, 
that the country receives a revenue of 
about 49,000 J. a year, more or leſs ; 
add this ſum to the ſociety's revenue, and 
the annual amount is 100,000 /. ſterling, 

The ſociety of Surinam has the. privi- 
lege of naming the receivers of its reve- 
nues, who are alſo at its pay; ſo are the 
clerks of their offices. 360 

The receivers of the country's revenue 
are appointed by the Governor with the 
conſent of his council, as are the ſalaries 
for the revenues they collect. 

By the multiplicity of all theſe duties 
and taxes, impoſed upon ſo ſmall a num- 
ber of coloniſts, it is eaſy to judge of the 
great maſs of riches in this province, ſo 

uſeful 
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uſeful to a nation, and fo intereſting to 
the revenues of the ſtate,” - 

But at the ſame time we muſt not omit 
to acknowledge, that the inhabitants are 
greatly oveitaxed,” and too overloaded with 
duties, to expect that they can any long 
time bear the burden, at leaſt in its pre- 
ſent critical circumſtances, joined to: the 
entire loſs of their credit, the low prices 
their productions bring in. Europe, the 
great intereſt they pay for what they earn, 
tr every other expence for the ſupport of 

err poſſeſſions; * Hach 

Ide particulars which have been relgted 

are ſufficient, I ſhould ſuppoſe, to lead to 
a 4 ful eſtimation of the ſtrength and weak- 
neſs of this colony, conſtantly ſubject and 
expoſed to revolutions, which muſt bring 
on, without the moſt powerful and effi- 
cacious ſuccour, new. misfortunes,, and 
thoſe of the moſt dreadful kind.. . — 

Let us paſs now to the general cauſes. 
of its decay, to draw from thence conſe= 
| quences, relative to the importance « of che 


ſubject. We 
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tas: ©): 74 
CHAP. MI. 
General Cauſes of the 2 of the Colony 


of Surinam, and Remedies for the ſame, 


T HE road I have taken throughout 
theſe pages, in following the different 
periods through 1 which the colony of Suri- 
nam has run, to arrive at its higheſt de- 
gree of elevation, naturally leads me to 
enquire here in particular what are the 
general cauſes of its decay; ; for which I 
matt attempt a remedy. 
Among the firſt cauſes, the continual 
war the inhabitants have been obliged to 
maintain againſt the frequent attacks from 


the negroes on the continent, without 
contradiction „gave the firſt blow to the 


commerce of Surinam, from the great 


expences the coloniſts have been at in ſup- 


porting this war for many years, in n order 
to defend their poſſeſſions. 


. This may, in ſome meaſure, be ede 


in future, by the coloniſts treating the 


— and future ſlaves in a milder way, 
which 


; 
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which will prevent an increaſe in the num- 
ber of their enemies. They ſhould never 
be puniſhed but when they richly deſerve 
it. It is certainly the intereſt of the 
planters to treat their ſlaves with humanity, 
They ſhould never fuffer them to want 
the neeeſſaries of life; they ſhould ſhew no 
partiality to one more than another ; nor 
ſhould they be allowed to have more wives 
than one, which, among the negroes, is 
dangerous on account of their jealouſy z 
they ſhould take care of them, and be 
tender to them when fick, and not impoſe 
more work upon them than they are able 
to perform; and ſhould never expect them 
to work either on Sundays nor on the firſt 
days of the ſolemn feſtivals, as is too 
often the caſe. In puniſhing them, they 
ſhould be moderate, confulting rather 
reafon than paſſion; for it is unfortunately 
too often the cuſtom to beat them with a 
rigour bordering upon barbarity. 

The negroes are naturally good and 
eaſily governed; and they are laborious 
when not diſcouraged. No kind of men 
have more good underſtanding in their 


I 2 way ; 
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way ; they even ſhew it among themſelves 
before they are civilized, having a great 
deal of good will, which at the time that 
it gives them ſtrength to work, gives them 
the neceſſary diſpoſitions for it. 6 
They ought not to be abridged of their 
hours of reſt, nor employed at ſuch times 
as are allotted them to work for them- 
ſelves : It is a general cuſtom to give them 
the Sundays to themſelves,” in which they 
work in their own gardens. In ſhort, 
they ſhould be rendered happy: It is not 
difficult to do Wyo and a * contents 
them. | A+ 7:6 

The negroes are in bn Saber as 
riativnt ; but if their maſters will not give 
them time to cultivate a little ground for 
their own living; if they order them to 
work at night and beyond their accuſtomed. 
hours, under the pretence of watching: 
In a word, if they da not give them what 
they have a right to expect, they will 
naturally ſteal; and make incurſions upon 
their neighbours. If their maſters expect 
them to be docile and obedient, they muſt 
be juſt towards them, and liſten to the 

rs voice 
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voice of humanity. He who is deaf to 
this does not deſerve to be ranked 1 
the claſs of nen. 057 
© The ſecond cauſe of the abb 8 key 
is the defective conſtitution of its govern- 
ment,” which may readily be remedied. 
To bring about this deſirable end, the 
government ſnould not tolerate any vices; 
it ſhould- be equitable — upright ih the 


conſtant eye to any attacks upon it, either 
within or without; ſhould not load the 
inhabitants with taxes; the fundamental 
laws of it its conſtitution Mould never be 


ſhould never loſe ht of: the intereſt of the 
perſons governed; all diſſentions either civil 
or military ſhould be rigorouſly forbidden; 
good order in ſociety ſhould be the bafis 
of the people's happineſs; deſpotiſm ſhould 
be held in abhorrence; diſorder and licen- 
ciouſneſs among the ſlaves ſhould be ſevere- 
ly puniſned the choice of thoſe magi- 
ſtrates ho ſuperintend the conduct of the 
inhabitants ſhould be in the hands of cleas 
* political perſons; and the Gover- 
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nor ſhould act as a diſcreet and tender 
father, a faithful adminiſtrator of the laws, 
and ſhould watch over the happineſs and 
proſperity of all thoſe over whog he * 
ſides. 

A relaxation in military Adina is A 
third cauſe of the colony's decay; the 
remedies for this are too evident to need 
any thing to be ſaid upon the ſubject. 

The great luxury introduced into the 
colony is a fourth cauſe. I do not mean 
wholly to condemn luxury and every un- 
neceſſary expence; on the contrary, I am 
of opinion, that no country. can become 
poliſhed without it, and that luxuries con- 
tribute to the proſperity of commerce. 
Agriculture, manufactures, arts, trades, 
merchandize, all would languiſh without 
luxury; but it ought to be limited, it 
ought to be always proportigned to the 
greatneſs of the ſtate and the induſtry of 
its ſubjects. There is no ſtats that ought 
not to ſtop its progreſs by fymptyary laws 
there are a thouſand means of doing it, 
end it ought to be one part of the atten- 
tion of the legiſlature to guide the people 

7 1 | 
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this matter and prevent any exceſs. This 
attention would be worthy the government 
of Sutinam, where luxury is at preſent 
rather an abuſe of riches than a proof 
of opulence. For ſome years paſt mag- 
nificence and ſplendor has made in this 
colony ſo great a progreſs 8, that W 
can equal its decorations. 

The conſtruction of houſes, ſome indeed 
more elevated, with finer architecture and 
more ſuperb furniture than others, but all 
in general very magnificent ; the dreſs of 
both ſeres; with rich garments, ſuch 
as embroidery, all kinds of velvets and 
clothes richly laced ; very expenſive laces 
for the ladies, and the fineſt linen both for 
the table and bed; toys for the women of 
great value; filver utenfils and veſſels of 
the neweſt faſhion ; ſuperb equipages on 
ſprings drawn by horſes of the higheſt 
price; tables ſerved out with delicacies of 
all kinds, and the moſt 'expenſive diſhes ; 
the moſt coſtly' wines, &c. public exhi- 
bitions and ſhows to amuſe the eye; feaſts 
upon feaſts ; gaming; a great number of 
nee both ſexes; in ſhort, 
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every exceſs that can be ſuppoſed or 
thought of: all this muſt certainly con- 
tribute to the ruin of a commercial people. 
The univerſal loſs of credit, which has 
ſuddenly fallen upon Surinam in the midft; 
of this abundance, has almoſt: univerſally: 
overthrown its commerce. The great 
want which they find who feel the effects 
of o danger. a revolution, obüzes them, 
courſe to * at very uſuripus intereſt, 
in order to make good their payments. 
Hence their debts increaſe ; * and to aggra- 
vate the misfortune, all public confidence 
is vaniſhed like ſmoke diſſipated in the air. 
This is a fifth cauſe of its decay. 
TT he difadyantageous ſituatioh... in * 
Lay is, as Mell for, the coloniſts. as. 
thoſe who have, furniſhed - them with, 
money, ages not preſent a very. flattering 
proſpect, neither for its commence nor the, 
means of aſiſting it. All the grandeur. 
which a decritful opylencgijexþibits, i m 
ſenſibly diſappears ; „the beſt hopes are 
00 by. bl che — 2 — — 
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eredit and public confidence. At ſo low 
an ebb is the credit of Surinam in Hol- 
land, that mortgages of this colony are 
ſold at a loſs of 30, 40, 50, and even 60 
per cent. there having been merchants who 
have. advanced them money very raſhly, 
charmed as it were with the advantages 
they hoped to derive from ſo doing. The 
rage of placing their capitals n the colony 
of Surinam took place when it was in a 
very flouriſhing ſituation, and gave riſe to 
a number of .very unfair practices in the 
eſtabliſnment of this great credit, which 
may be conſider ed aas a- principal cauſe of 
its failure. The inhabitants of Surmam 
have eden loſt. confidence in one ariother. 
Plantations. are daily at market in conſe - 
quence of executions, and ſold for half 
theix value: Thoſe ho» have property or 
are n eſtabliſned credit, envich:themſelves 
at. the £xpence of the unfortunate by buy- 
ing. and felling their poſſeſſions. ss. 
There are members in the {government 
there, who, inſtead. of trying or mwiſhing 
to put a ſtop to ſuch ſales by giving the 


proprietors time to look round them for 
| aſſiſtance, 
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aſſiſtance, are the firſt to accelerate an 
execution, becauſe they mean either to be 
purchaſers, or to lend money on bills of 
exchange for a long term, at 12, 15, or 
20 per cent. intereſt. It cannot therefore 
be wondered at, that monopoly and uſury 
ſnould take place in a colony where the 
governors are the perſons molt Ms 
in ſuch practices. 

He who is not acquainted with the con- 
ſtitution of 'the government of Surinam; 
and the intrigues of perſons in credit 
there, can never have an adequate idea of 
the actual ftate of the colony. Govern- 
ment paper there is ſcarcely current, and 
good faith and confidence are ſo ſhaken, 
that it will be very difficult to reſtore them 
to their priſtine ſtate, It requires a very 
powerful aſſiſtance to renew its credit, 
which-1s: the baſis of its proſperity. And 
nothing can'accelerate it or render it more 
laſting than a reform in its government, 


accompanied with a wiſe and prudent 
exconomy in the inhabitants. 
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CHAP. x. 


Of the Dutch Colonies, and that of Suri- 


great ſettlements in the Weſt Indies 
ſinee they have been obliged to abandon 
almoſt all their conqueſts in Brazil, they 
carry on however a very conſiderable com- 
The iſland of St. Euſtachins and Cura- 
coa * are neither large nor fertile in pro- 
ductions. The firſt is merely a mountain, 


about 20 miles in circumference. The 


habitations are built on the decliwity of the 
mountain; and although they have neither 
fprings nor rivers, they contrive to have 
freſh water for all they want by means of 
eiſterns and reſervoirs which they have 
conſtructed where they grow their ſugar 
and tobacco. | 

* Theſe are lately taken from them by the Engliſh, 


as are the Settlements of Demerary and Iſſequibo in 
South America. | 
Curacoa 


Ca ALI ASE. AY. > 5 


ALTHOUGH the Dutch have no 
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Curacoa is about 30 leagues long and 
10 broad, and produces alſo ſugar and to- 
bacco; but what renders theſe two iſlands 
molt deſireable i is, their commerce carried 
on with the Spaniards. on the continent, 
who furniſh the Dutch with ingots of 
gold, ſilver in ſpecies, cochineal, farſepa- 
rilla, excellent tobacco, as well in rolls as 
in cigars, which is a branch of commerce 
very advantageous and moſt luerative to 
the Republic. Seventy-:veſſels come n 
thence annually to theſe two colonies. 

The colony of Berbice, ſituated ↄabout 
20 leagues diſtant from that of Surinam, 
is become ſufficiently conſiderable by its 
fertility in the productions of coffee, cocoa, 
and cotton; but it is ſtill ſuſceptible of 
greater advàncement. One” circumftance 
which diſtinguiſhes it: from all other colonies 
is, that the: cotton- trees are there in great 
abundance, and that it: furniſhes beſides 
an excellent dye, dtawen from a, plant 
called Orlean. They cultivate and-prepare 
it ſomething like indigo 

The ayigation to Ns” colony conſiſts 


of 10 or 12 ſhips yearly ; whence. it is 
D eaſy 
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eaſy to judge of the e "—_— 
ductions. 1 1525: II 3 * 
The new colonies 1 Dat and 
Iſſequibo, 30 or 40 leagues diſtant from 
Berbice, are remarkable for the quantity 
of their productions i in coffee, cdcoa, and 
cotton, with WHY oY ſupply Zeland 
and Holland. A „e 
They are firakte under 2 thach * more 
healthy and temperate climate than thoſe 
of Surinam and Berbice, though on the 
ſame continent; and may extend theit 
plantations almoſt without limits. If they 
were as populous as Surinam, they Would 
one day equal it in productions Ay the 
fertility of its ſoil. Sir George Rodney, 
however, in his laſt diſpatches, having 
taken poſſeſſion of theſe two colonits, re- 
ports, that their annual produce is at pre- 
ſent as follows : 10,000 hogſheads of ſugar, 
beſides rum in proportion; 5, ooo, ooo 1b. 
of coffee, and 860,000 h. of cotton; be- 
ſides cocoa, treacle, and indigo. He ſays 
alſo, that they alone are capable of em- 


ploying more _ and will produce a 
greater 
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greater revenne to the Crown than all the 
Weſt India Iflands together. But 
The colony of Surinam is, without con- 
tradiction, the richeſt and of the greateſt 
value to Holland. The immenſe quantity 
of its natural productions, and the extent 
of its conneftions with the Republic, 
preſent a very intereſting picture in the 
actual ſtate ſhe is in. It is diſtinguiſhed 
from all the colonies of America by the 
abundance and qualities of its produc- 
tions; for the coffee, cocoa, cotton, and 
ſugar which grow there, exceed in good- 
neſs the like commodities of other places. 
The following table of its produce from 
the iſt of January, 1750, to the laſt of 
December, 1774, will ſhew the prograion 
of their increaſe. 


— 
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The State of Exports from the Colony of 


Surinam in 89 


, Coffee, Cocoa, and 


Cotton, for the ſpace of 25 Years, from 
1750 to 1774, incluſively : 


—_— 


8 Hogſheads] Pounds of Pounds of Pounds 
Jef Sugar. - Caffee. Cocoa. | Cotton. 
1750 | 25,330 | 3,476,938 | 214,189 
1751 | 24,076 [ 2,522,881 | 248,026 
1752 | 23,017 | 6,428, 81 | 244,734 
1753 167100 | 431423522 | 215,765 7,765 
1754 16,1 5,706,389 | 142,284 5,594 
1755 15,105 | 2,744,119 | 79,076 1,319 
1756 | 17,989. | 5,323,940 - | 129,712 | 1,429 
I757 17,762 | 8,526,300 1 128,482 25,002 
1758 | 12,835 | 6,930,702 | 99,951 785 
1759 | 16,83t | 16,058,036 | 101,824 | 1,128 
17 18,511 ] 9,366,411 | 120,169 1,591 
1761 20,120 | 15,679,956 | 149,102 | 1,134 
1762 | 15,806 | 9,225,412 | 73,494 | 3469 
1763 21943 | 95254,345 | 158,278 8,826 
1764 | 20,425 | 7,813,990 | 121,060 | 344231 
1765 | 19,922 | 12,955,941 | 140,778 | $0,550 
1766 | 18,741 | 13,165,006 | 220,501 | 132,109 | 
1767 | 20,719 | 13,763,467 | 265,t52 | 207,215 
1768 | 20,783 | 10,207,596 | . 246,202 
1769 | 19,923 | 13,676,847 | 233,562 | 212,997 
1770 | 14,431 | 7,837,974 | 169,487 | 148,188 
1771 19,4 11,135,132 | 416,821 | 203,945 
1772 | 19,260 | 12,267,134 | 354,935 90, 035 
1773 | 15,741 } 15,427,298 | 332,229 | 135,047 
1774 | 15,111 | 11,016,518 | 506,610 | 105,126 
471,110 [227,712,935 [5,262,870 |1,600,65 


To this Liſt we may add the Number 


of Veſſels that tranſported theſe articles to 
Europe during the ſame ſpace of time. 
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A Lift f Veſſels that left the Fort bf 


L 
g* 


From 1750 0 lig — z Veſſels. 
761 — 75 — 4 
7 5 — 1753, — 4 
S ; 
LMI. on IB. TT 45 , 
Fr 
page % — „ 
1757 — 1738. — $9. _ | 
1758 — 1759 — 3% + | 
' "2789 ' = 1760 | — 45 oO 
1760 — 17 . 4 
1761 — 1762 — 4 , 
1763 — 176 — 63 
1764 — 1765 — 44 . 
1766 — 1766 — 62 FL 
7% Lxg66- — eee 66 15 
i ine e eee | + 
on 1768 — 1769 — 50 | 
vetin ee Oy 03: 
ag l 
1774, — 17 — 62 * 
rn 5 
1 1 
e 
r 1230 Veſſels, 
4 | ek The 
8 704 813 80 151 1229 


0 enen for” Araſterdam. ' * 
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The produce in money of the before- men- 
tioned articles, according to an authen- 
tic liſt of the prices of one year, upon 
an average. 8 

1 

„ rege EY ns 


227,712,935 lbs. of Coffee, at 8 d. 
Eng ith per Pound, ay” 3 8,064,933 2 34 


262,870 lbs. of Cocoa, at 3 
9 \ Engliſh per Pound, } 142,536 1 3 


1,600,650 Ibs. of Cotton, at 
84 Engliſh per Pound, : 537355 


£ 10,617,274 * 64 


— 


The diviſion of the above ſum gives an 
annual revenue of better than 424, 692 J. 
ſterling for the 25 years, without reckon- 
ing the melaſſes or treacle which runs from 
the ſugar, or the rum which they diſtill 
from the froth or ſcum, which in them- 
ſelves form two very conſiderable objects, 
as we may fee by the following account. 

It is alſo to be obſerved, that the immenſe 
exportation-of commodities from the co- 
K lony 
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lony of Surinam, during the 25 years 
before-mentioned, relates only to the city 
of Amſterdam, and that Rotterdam is not 
included in it, to which a great part of 
their exports are ſent. This will appear 
by the two following accounts. 


An account of the products exported from 


Surinam in 1771 and 1775, as well for 
Amſterdam as Rotterdam, and their 


amount in value. 
l * 


1771. 21,000,000 lbs. of Coffee 
at 7 d. per Pound ictling! F ITS 


24,000 Hogſheads of Su- 
= © $74 I" - perf 168,000 
Flozthead, 3 | 


2,000,000 lbs. of Cocoa, } | 
Pat 9d. ſterl. per Sund. 0%. 


15, m, ooo lbs. of Cotton, : 
"at 8d. ſterl. per Pound, 666,666 13 4 


To which may be added the 
roduce of 7500 Hogſheads of 
Melaſles, which amounts to — 22,458 6 8 


Alſo for Rum, — OF 22,458 6 8 
L. 14,629,583 6 8 


— — 
o 
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1775. 20,144,2 w. of Coffee, ? 
Fe Tee tan | 461,638 18 6 


20,255 Hogſheads of Sugar, 
47 87 67 84, per Hog” F — 7-9 


338 lbs. of Cocoa, at 
754 1 Pound, > | 242444 * 


Ce ts ven 


L. 666,910 1 


Beſides the articles here ſpecified, there 
is annually a great quantity of timber ex- 
ported and wood for inlaid work, which 
are not reckoned; nor are the ſmuggled 
articles, with which the Engliſh veſſels go 
away almoſt loaded. Suppoſing now pretty 
near the ſame proportion of goods to be 
imported at Amſterdam and Rotterdam, 
for 25 years, as was imported in 1771 
and 1775, the whole amount of ſugar, 
coffee, cocoa, and cotton, will amount to 
159,854,422 J. which is about 6, 148, 2471. 
ſterling per annum. 

If we deduct now from this ſum the 
profit of the veſſels that were employed in 
the navigation of Surinam, viz. 166,666 

K 2 annually, 
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annually, and the commiſſioners expences 
of unloading, ſelling, inſuring, ware- 
houſes, and other incidentals, at the rate 
of ten per cent. we ſhall ſee that the Re- 
public gains annually 781,490/7. ſterling, 
and the colony, 5,366,757/. And if we 
add to this the advantage the Republic 
derives by the money the proprietors ſpend 
who live in Holland, having firſt made 
their fortunes in the colony; the intereſt 
the coloniſts pay for the money they 
have borrowed, &c. we may ſafely ſay, 
without being deceived, that the national 
wealth derived from this ſingle colony, is 
equal to 850,000 /. ſterling a year. 

It will be even poſlible to augment the 
productions of the colony, by encreaſing 
the plantations, either by eſtabliſhing new 
poſſeſſions, or by renewing the culture of 
thoſe which the continual wars with the 
negroes have obliged the poſſeſſors to 
abandon. It would be eaſy to form 1 50 
new plantations, if the ſociety of Surinam 
would permit the ground to be grubbed 
that remains uncultivated; for though they 
are under water, owing to the marſhes, 

"Ss they 


\ 
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they may be drained as readily as others 
were. 

Permiſſion has been requeſted from the 
ſociety, to break up part of the foreſts 
(for new plantations) that ſurround the 
town of Paramaribo and its environs, and 
which render it unhealthy on account of 
the noxious vapours they continually ex- 
hale, but the ſociety never would conſent, 
and for no reaſon known ; probably from 
want of good information concerning the 
local ſituation of the country, and the 
great advantages that muſt reſult from 
ſuch a meaſure; the firſt of which would 
be the health of the inhabitants, brought 
about by the ſalubrity of the air, which 
would thus become pure by grubbing up 
and draining the marſhes. 

In the ſecond place, the country being 
- more open, the enemy who now ſhelter 
themſelves in the woods, almoſt inacceſ- 
ſible to the white people, would be more 
eaſily deſtroyed, and reduced to ſeek a re- 
treat further off. 

The third advantage would proceed 
from the encreaſe of induſtry among the 

K 3 inhabitants, 
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inhabitants, commerce would flouriſh more 
and more, population would multiply the 
ſtrength of the coloniſts, and by theſe 
united means, Surinam would find itfelf 
in a better ſituation to defend itſelf againſt 
the attacks of its enemies ; who belides 
would be leſs at hand to repeat them ſo 
frequently, and would not ſo eaſily eſcape 
the purſuit of the regular troops, as they 
do at preſent. 

Another advantage theſe new habita- 
tions would procure, would be a greater 
conſumption of merchandize from Hol- 
land, the ſtate to which they belong; which 
would ſhed its influence over all branches 
of commerce, and augment the national 
riches. 

But the ſubject that requires the greateſt 
encouragement, 1s the cultivation of cot- 
ton, it being leſs expenſive than that of 
other productions, and is an article to 
which more profit hangs, and which will 
grow in a leſs fertile ſoil ; beſides, cotton 
by its great value, will compenſate for the 
low. price of other articles, and preſerve a 
balance of commerce in favour of the 

5 planters. 
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planters. The high price of this commo- 
dity, and the eagerneſs of foreigners to 
procure it, ſhew that it is the intereſt of 
the coloniſts to increaſe their As 2a 
of it. 

The more the cultivation of land 1s 
improved, the more we increaſe the riches 
of the nation, and that of the ſtate. 
The colony of Surinam not only preſents 
all thoſe advantages to government, but 
ſufficiently ſhews its actual riches, by the 
abundance and increaſe of thoſe natural 
productions it annually throws into the 
ſcale of Dutch commerce. 


CHAP, XIV. 


 Confiderations on the preſent State of the 
Colony of Surinam. 


N Otwithſtanding the immenſe advan- 
tages which have been, particula- 
rized in the preceding chapter, it would 
be happy was the colony at this day in as 
_ flouriſhing a ſtate, as it was in ſome few 
years ſince, | 


K 4 The 
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The different revolutions it has under- 
gone in conſequence of its continual in- 
ternal war; the too great diminution in 
the price of its productions in Europe ; ; 
the univerſal diſcredit come ſuddenly upon 
it by raſh negotiations ; ; the great ex- 
pence it has been at; in ſhort, the de- 
fects and abuſes which manifeſt themſelves 
in all parts of its publick adminiſtration, 
are, as I have before ſaid, the cauſes of 1 Its 
decay. 

” In the preſent critical ſituation of things, 
there are no means more efficacious to pre- 
ſerve it from total ruin, than to take it 
out of the hands of the ſociety, and 
place it under the 1mmegiaze protection 
of the ſtate. . 
Many able politicians agree, that ex- 
cluſive privileges granted to companies 
or ſocieties, are ſo many uſurpations on 
the liberty and property of the citizens in 
general; and that far from procuring a 
real advantage to the ſtate, are even de- 
ſtructive to the encreaſe of commerce, to 
the wiſe ends of Polly, to the orders of 
ſeociety, 
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ſociety, to juſtice, to common and to na- 
tural right. 

In a word, what pretence is there ta 

prevent the generality of people from turn- 
ing their induſtry and property to advan- 
tage, in order to favour a ſmall number 
of men who have no other particular merit 
to boaſt, than that of devoting themſelves 
to ambition and intereſt ? 
I would not be underſtood entirely to 
condemn excluſive privileges, whilſt they 
tend to the proſperity of a ſtate, and ſerve 
to encourage induſtry ; provided theſe ſame 
privileges, by their abuſes, do not injure 
the ſtate, as it has done the colony of Su- 
rinam. 

When the Republic of Holland has 
taken the colony into its own hands, the 
next ſtep is to keep up conſtantly a body 
of regular troops, well officered, ſufficient 
to form a line from place to place, on 
the principal rivers, to guard againſt the 
incurſions of the negroes, ſo that at the 
firſt ſignal they may unite in order to at- 
tack and deſtroy them, 
* 2 This 
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This operation, eaſy to execute, re- 
quires particular military care, Indeed 
the ſtate ſhould be a military one, and 
be eſtabliſhed and ſupported on a ſolid 
footing, 

To this aſſiſtance we may add another, 
namely, to augment the number of white 
domeſtic ſervants, to aid, in caſe of want, 
the detachments ſent out in purſuit of the 
enemy. By this means, the colony would 
always find itſelf in a ſituation to defend 
its poſſeſſions, without remaining a long 
time expoſed to thoſe imminent dangers 
that threaten ſooner or later its total de- 
ſtruction, | 

Experience has ſhewn, that want of a 
proper defence has brought the colony 
oftentimes to the brink of ruin. Without 
the aſſiſtance of the troops from Holland 
in the laſt revolt, it would have abſolutely 
fallen into the hands of the rebellious ne- 
groes. A little before the arrival of theſe 
troops, the Governor was reduced to the 
diſagreeable neceſſity of raiſing a body of 
350 ſlaves, made free at the expence of 
the inhabitants; for, to prevail with them 

| | to 
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to attack their fellow negroes, they were 
qbliged to diſcharge them from the yake 
of ſervitude, and promiſe them rewards in 
proportion to their deſerts, 

From theſe conſiderations, it muſt cer- 
tainly appear to be the intereſt of govern- 
ment to cantrive means to ſecure this co- 
lony from greater misfortunes. The faith- 
ful repreſentation here given of its 
preſent ſituation, ſhould be ſufficient one 
would think, to ſhew that means cannot 
be applied too early, nor with too much 
carneſtneſs, to regulate that which intereſts 
the fate of a nation eſſentially, But with 
all the precautions that can be taken for 
the ſafety of the colony, it is indiſpenſi- 
bly neceſſary to put a ſtop to the abuſes 
which have crept into the adminiſtration 
of its finances, its government, and its 
haſtice, 
For this purpoſe, the government of 
Surinam ſhould be .compoſed of perſons 
converſant in policy, and the art of war; 
inveſted with ſufficient authority to do 
good, and yet properly tied up ſo as not 
to be able to commit evil. 


Every 
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Every one knows, that a man who is 
placed at the head of a government, and 
who is unacquainted with finances and 
commerce, cannot do his duty properly. 

Not only abilities in politicks, but abi- 
lities in military matters, are neceſſary in 
the government of ſuch a ſtate as that of 
Surinam. 

The abuſes that have been introduced 
for a number of years, have been either 


through ignorance, or through views of 
particular intereſts, ariſing from cauſes 


which I am not very willing to dive into. 
But as we cannot judge of cauſes, but from 
their effects, and of theſe effects but by 
their cauſes ; the preſent” and future pre- 
ſervation and proſperity of this colony de- 
pend as well on the wiſdom of govern- 
ment in the ſtate, as on its own will, its 
own power, and its own ſtrength, on one 
hand to diſcern theſe deſtructive cauſes, 
and on the other, to extirpate them en- 
tirely, and ſubſtitute principles that pro- 
duce oppoſite effects. 
One may eaſily judge of thoſe which 
a government would produce in the 
preſent 
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preſent ſtate of things, and even in the 
moſt critical revolutions. The ſtate would 
be ſerved with zeal, integrity, and fidelity; 
commerce, freed from its ſhackles, would 
gain new vigour ; induſtry would flouriſh, 
finances would be better conducted, and 
the coloniſts would not groan under the 
weight of ſo many taxes and impoſts, 
which they cannot pay, on account of 
their productions ſelling at ſo low a price 
in Europe; credit and public confidence 
would be re-eſtabliſhed, monopoly and 
uſury would be excluded, eſpecially in 
matters of finance, paper money, and bills 
of exchange; the police would be better 
attended to, juſtice would be adminiſtered 
with more integrity, and leſs partiality; 
the garriſon and fortifications would be 
in_a better ſtate of defence; in a word, 
the colony, by means of fuch an admi- 
niſtration, would become happy at home, 
and formidable abroad, 
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Nzw Epirions of the following uſeful Books 
may be had of the Publiſher of this Volume, 
and all Bookſellers. 


1 RUSLER's CuroxoLocy ; or the Hiſto- 

. rian's Vade mecum: Wherein every occur- 
rence in the Engliſh hiſtory, from the deſcent of Julius 
Cæſar to the preſent time, as well as moſt of the prin- 
eipal events of ancient and other hiſtories, are alphabe- 
tically recorded, with the dates affixed, and rendered 
exceedingly accurate by a careful comparing of one 
hiſtorian with another; together with a Chronological 
Liſt of the moſt eminent men in all ages of the world, 
Defigned for the pocket, in order to ſet perſons right in 
converſation. The ninth edition, with conſiderable ad- 
ditions. Price 18. 6d. Alſo a fuller edition in rzmo. 
P Tice 38. half bound. 


I. A DzscriyTive Account of the IsLAVps 
lately diſcovered in the SOUTH SEAS: giving a full 
detail of the preſent ſtate of the inhabitants, their g& 
vernment, — language, manners, cuſtoms, Co 
Ke. &c. from the firſt diſcovery to the preſent time. 
Carefully collected, digeſted, and ſyſtematically ar- 
rapged, ty the Rev. Dr. John TarusLer, from 

endana, De Quiros, Schouten, Taſman, rym- 
ple, Bougainville, Byron, Carteret, Wallis, Hawkeſ- 
worth, Parkinſon, Fourneaux, Forſter, Cook, and 
others, With'ſome account of the country o Cam- 
chitca, 4 late diſcovery of the Ruſſians. Price 6 8. 
bound > 


III. The Paysrcat Farewp - pointing out the 
= toms of every * incident to man; with 
thoſe in every ſtage of the diſeaſe, and what they 


foretel : with an alphabetical index of the ſame ſymp- 
toms; by which the fick perſon, referring to any one 
that attacks him, may find out his diſorder, and his 
real ſituation. Price 28. 6d. half bound. — By an 
occaſional recourſe to this book, many a tormenting and 
expenſive ſickneſs may be prevented, and many a = 
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be ſaved ; for even fatal diſorders are, at firſt, but flight 
indiſpoſitions; of courſe, the fick perſon, not aware of 
his danger, has too often delayed ſeeking for a remedy, 
till the diſtemper has gained too much young to be 
eaſily overcome, and perhaps has deſtroyed him ; when 
by oppoſing it in time, he might readily have recovered, 
In this work phyſical terms are purpoſely avoided, that 
it may be underſtood by every reader ; being calculated 
to ſhew the danger of particular diſeaſes in their firſt 
attack; in what caſe it is neceſſary to call in advice, and 
in certain ſituations what hopes there are of recovery. 
Carefully collected from the beſt medical authors, and 
N arranged, with the authorities. By J. A. 


IV. An Easy Way To PRoroxnd LIrE. Part I. 
The third edition, price 2s. Being a Chemical Ana- 
lyſis, or An Enquiry into the Nature and Properties 
of all Kinds of Food,” how far they are wholeſome and 
agree with different conſtitutions. By Dr. TzusLER, 
Alſo Part II. price 18. 6d. Containing many falutary 
obſervations on exerciſe, ſleep, drinking, ſmoaking, 
bleeding, dram-drinking, and the utility of taking 
phyſic in the ſpring. ; ' 


V. Inſcribed by perthiiſion to Sir George Warren 
PRACTICAL HUSBANDRY ; or, the Method of F arm- 
ing with a Certainty of Gain, as practiſed by judicious 
farmers in the county of Surry, the reſult of experi- 
ence and long obſervation. By the Rev. Dr. Joun 
TRUSLER. rice 3s. 6d, — In this work is con- 
tained all the knowledge neceſſary in the plain buſineſs 
of farming, uninterrupted with theory, ſpeculation, or 
experimental enquiry ; alſo a number of eſtimates of the 
expences and profits of different crops, taken from mi- 
nutes ke''t, aud a variety of uſeful remarks not to be 
2 in any books of agriculture. I ogether with 
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ctions for meaſuring Fimber. 
. B. This Work demonſtrates to a moral cer- 
tainty, with good management, of cleagng near 400 l. 


a year on a farm of 150 acres of land. 


VI. The Service or THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
EXPLAIN=#D, with Directions for our Behaviour there- 
in. By the Rev. Dr. Joun TrxusLER. Price 4d. or 
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Note, The next book has gone through a great num- 
ber of editions, and has been into every 


European language. 


VII. Inſeribed, by permiſſion, to Earl Ligonier, 
PRINcI LES of POLITENEssS,' Parts I. and II. Con- 
taining every inſtruction neceſſary to complete the 

entleman and man of faſhion, teach a kgowledge of 
life, form polite manners, conduct rig people 
through the world, and make them well received in 
the beſt companies.—The ſecond part is 182. — 
adapted to young ladies; and contains thoſe neceſſary 
cautions, and, together with the firſt, that ſyſtem of po- 
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in life as their native tongue. By the R 
RUSLER. Price of the two parts; half 
re I. may be had ſeparate, price 18. 6. 

is adopted as a ſchoo] book in the firſt academies in 

Europe. A tranflation of the two parts in elegant 
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2 Note, The next book has gone throu h a great num- 


ber of editions, and has been tranſlated into every -. 
European language. ; 
VII. Inſcribed, by permiſſion, to Ear! Ligonier, 
PrinciPLes of POLITENEsSs, Parts I. and II. Con- 
taining every inſtruction neceſſary to complete the 
entleman and man of faſhion, teach a kgowledge of 
life, form polite manners, conduct yohng people 
through the world, and make them well received in 
the beſt companies.— The ſecond part is particularly 
adapted to young ladies ; and contains cho neceſſary 
cautions, and, together with the firſt, that ſyſtem of po- 
lite education, as eſſential to be learned it their outſet 
in life as their native tongue. By the Rev, Pr. Jon 
TxruUSLER. Price of the two parts, half Hound, 38. 
Part I. may be had ſeparate, price 18. 6d.LFhis work 
is adopted as a ſchool book in the firſt academies in 
Europe.—A tranflation of the two parts in elegant 
Parifian French, may be had in 2 vols. price 5 ound. 


VIM. A Coxcisx View of: rye Common Axn 
STATUTE Law OF ec eh collected from 
the Statutes and beſt Common Law Writ#s, and 
ſyſtematically digeſted. By the Rev. Dr. John 
Tavsrzn.— Handſomely printed in quartoy Price 15 8. 
in boards. . 
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Being Tables framed by N. Jonn TavsLER ;. 
as will be found of daily uſe in every family, *M 
in all profeſliggs ; viz. Tables of Intereſt, Reverſions, 
ines, Mention, QL ion, Brol rage, Pur. 
chaſe, Weights, Ang 5 0 , 


